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PREFACE 


Through the centuries the Christian Church as a worshiping 
community has lived on the preached and sacramental Word. 
Individual Christians may not always be able to explain pre¬ 
cisely what they are singing or doing or praying, but they 
are certain that in divine worship they are engaged in some¬ 
thing supremely important. The actual worship of God, or 
hearing His Word in faith, is a nobler work than reading 
or writing about it. Nevertheless, we should discuss and 
attempt to understand the meaning of worship and the Word 
for our entire lives. It is to this end that the following brief 
chapters are offered. They are not intended to be extended 
historical or theological essays on preaching or worship. They 
are rather presented as popular expositions of what we hear 
and do in our services of worship; they do not set down pre¬ 
scriptions regarding what might be done, but are designed to 
interpret and clarify the worship of the Church of the Augs¬ 
burg Confession. As the chapter headings indicate, these 


pages seek to re-emphasize the praise and thanksgiving aspect 
of the Eucharist, to tie Bible and liturgy, preaching and Sac¬ 
rament together in answer to an exclusive concern for either 
one or the other. Throughout the accent is placed on the 
corporate character of our worshiping as the body of Christ. 

It is my wish that these chapters be understandable to the 
average intelligent and concerned layman. I am convinced 
that a great deal of study and rethinking of some elementary 
points will be required before the Liturgical Movement within 
the Lutheran Church will gain its desired influence and the 
ancient, objective liturgical forms will convey their traditional 
message. One objective that must be given immediate atten¬ 
tion is the encouragement of more frequent celebrations of 
the Eucharist; another is the preparation of hearts and minds 
for the unexpected treasures to be found there. 

When one directs his attention to any of the complicated 
problems in the liturgical life of the church, he may easily 
find himself losing his direction in a tangled wood. He may 
find himself "enriching” or "embellishing” the service with 
no idea of the organic unity of the service. He may become 
so attached to historic forms that they come to possess for 
him a sanctity in their own right, irrespective of the divine 
plan for salvation. Or he may willfully and precipitately 
slash away traditional forms in an effort to gain something 
more to his own liking. Liturgical reform or renewal must 
possess theological integrity. It must be responsible action — 
responsible not primarily to one’s aesthetic sensibilities, to ex¬ 
pediency, or to psychological theories, but to the faith of the 
church. Any theology of the liturgy must, moreover, be based 
on thorough study in Biblical, historical, systematic, and prac¬ 
tical theology. Although the Augsburg Confession declares 
it not necessary that human traditions, "rites or ceremonies,” 
be everywhere the same, yet these "rites or ceremonies” clearly 
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reflect one’s understanding of the Gospel. They must har¬ 
monize with "the doctrine of the Gospel and the administra¬ 
tion of the Sacraments.” If they do not, they forfeit any 
claim to serious consideration. If they do, one will find that 
the worship of the church will lead to a deeper understand¬ 
ing of her creeds and doctrines. 

It may be well to remember that it is not only liturgical 
forms that are subject to distortion; the Word of God itself 
can be, and is being, twisted to fit individual dispositions. 
The "peace of mind” gospel or the good news of success are 
more malicious in their effect than any liturgical "excess.” 
A preacher may rationalize or moralize a text so skillfully 
according to his own preferences that any connection with 
God’s Law or His Gospel becomes purely incidental. 

Someone might remark that there is no discussion here 
of the existence of God or the nature of revelation or of 
other, almost equally significant theological questions. There 
can be no escape from these matters into the realms of the 
holy or the beautiful. However, once one has reached the 
conviction that God is and that He has made Himself known 
to man in Christ, some immensely important consequences 
follow regarding worship. Particularly today, when we are 
confronted in our society by complete lethargy and com¬ 
placency, on the one hand, and increased anxiety and home¬ 
lessness, on the other, the actual celebration of the Eucharist 
testifies more convincingly than words to the joyous victory 
of our Christian faith. 

Worship and Word, Bible and liturgy, belong together 
in the Christian community. Worship dare never be rote 
performance, and the Word must not be subordinated to 
the Sacrament in the service. Together, worship, Word, and 
Sacrament embody the living Christ, whom we encounter in 
the service; when and where this occurs, tired, harassed people 
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experience the joy, the renewal, the edification, that conies 
only from the life of God. We pray God the Holy Spirit, 
whose work both worship and the Word actually are, to 
strengthen Christ’s body, the church, through a renewed 
attachment to what occurs in the common service. 

I wish to express my gratitude to those who during oral 
presentations of certain of these chapters at retreats have 
clarified issues by their comments and criticisms. My thanks 
are also directed to participants in an informal colloquium 
on these topics at Valparaiso University during the spring 
of 1957. I am particularly indebted to two of my colleagues: 
to Professor Robert Schultz, Th. D., for his interest and 
critique during these discussions, and to John Strietelmeier, 
University publications editor, for his suggestions in connec¬ 
tion with the manuscript. It will be noted that most of the 
New Testament passages are cited according to Phillips’ 
translation. As these chapters have begun in discussion, I hope 
constructive discussion will continue in new circles. 

Valparaiso, Ind. 

St. Mary Magdalene’s Day 1958 

Ernest B. Koenker 
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I. THE MEANING 
OF WORSHIP 

"But Thou art holy, O Thou that inhahitest the praises of 

Israel” (Ps.22:3) 

In whatever we as human beings think or do it is commonly 
accepted that we place ourselves at the center of our projects. 
As Bergson, the French philosopher, has urged so strongly, 
man is the great toolmaker and tool-user. He calls man Homo 
Faber ("man the maker”). Man stands out above the order 
of nature as one who can manipulate nature, one who can 
bend its secret forces and resources to his own purposes. In 
such employment of his knowledge — and we apply the term 
technology to this application of his insights — the accent 
is always placed on what man the artificer can do in his 
mastery of nature. The achievements of science, it is com¬ 
monly felt, reflect the greatness of man, the designer, fully 
as much as that of nature, the source, or of God, the Giver. 
Man as technologist often feels today that he can force his 
way through all his problems. 
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So in all his activities it is natural for man to have some¬ 
thing to boast about, even though he realizes that his con¬ 
tribution is small. And were it not for the self-aggrandize¬ 
ment of man, the remarkable scientific-technological revolution 
in which we all are involved could not have taken place. He 
is following Prometheus, the fire bringer, in bending the forces 
of nature to serve his purposes. There is greatness in man 
the manipulator; everywhere today man is transforming his 
natural environment to fit his own ends and desires. Yet as 
there is a stark nobility in Prometheus, the technologist, so 
there is a tragic flaw in his character. There is danger in con¬ 
struing nature in purely mechanical terms and as primarily 
the object of man’s exploitation. There is danger when tech¬ 
nological solutions are offered to things deeper than tech¬ 
nological problems: the problems of man’s nature, his place 
in history, and his eternal destiny. Moreover, in the face of 
the unprecedented abundance of material goods stemming 
from modern technology something else occurs. Knowledge 
of these good things is disseminated; awareness is awakened 
that people do not yet actually possess them. Greed to share 
in the treasures of applied knowledge is aroused, and the 
man-centered impetus in our society is effectively increased. 

God’s Action on Behalf of Man 

When we think of man’s worship, we may think of this, 
too, as somehow man’s own distinctive activity. We may think 
it must likewise be directed toward his own edification, well¬ 
being, or improvement. Much of worship in Protestant 
churches is such a man-centered or experience-centered thing. 
Worship is understood as conveying an "experience” to a con¬ 
gregation. This was the case particularly a generation or so 
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ago. A volume published in this period registers such a con¬ 
cern by its very title, The Quest for Experience in Worship . 
Worship is conceived as an act of "remembering Christ,” as 
an occasion for moral instruction, as the transmission of 
a "vision” to the present. We must insist, however, that the 
worship of the church, like its theologies, ethics, creeds, and 
confessions, begins with an action of God. Worship has its 
source in God, in certain redeeming, historical acts in which 
God brought about His purposes. 

Here several matters must be given full consideration. 
First, any glorifying of God is out of the question if one 
supposes that God has little glory. For many people today 
the psalmist’s conviction "Great art Thou and greatly to be 
praised” is a dead letter. If one has a puny and inadequate 
conception of God, one will show himself of little faith, both 
in worship and in daily obedience. If the Triune God is 
a mathematical formula or a dry abstraction, there will be 
little purpose to worship. If one pictures God as some ancient 
tyrant or senile father existing somewhere in the heavens, this 
god will be totally unworthy of one’s devotion. Such a god 
is in no sense real, or one’s idea of God has never grown up. 
Were we to expand our conception of God to the dimensions 
of St. Augustine’s or Luther’s God, we would be both con¬ 
stant in praise and steadfast in life. 

Secondly, we must remember that in its primary sense 
worship is God’s action in Christ; only secondarily is it man’s 
action. We are continually reminded of this movement from 
God to man even when the note of adoration emphasizes 
man’s response in praise. The Magnificat declares: "My soul 
doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God, 
my Savior . . . for He that is mighty hath done to me great 
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things” The many outside the Christian Church, those who 
live apart from the faith relation to Christ, have reason to 
praise God for His creation and preservation. But the wor¬ 
ship of the Christian is always because of Christ. In discuss¬ 
ing Christian worship, then, we do not ask what worship is 
in general, quite apart from God’s disclosure in the events 
described in the prophetic and apostolic Scriptures. Christian 
worship is always inextricably bound up with God’s revelation 
in Christ. In fact, our very existence now redounds to His 
praise, even as in Ephesians we are told "that we should be 
to the praise of His glory, who first trusted in Christ.” (1:12) 

Casting Oneself on the Promises 

When man enters the presence of the holy, he becomes 
distinctly aware of his own unholiness. His reaction must be 
that of Moses, who was told to take off the shoes from his 
feet, for the ground on which he stood was holy ground; or 
of an Isaiah, who must cry, "Woe is me, for I am undone, 
because I am a man of unclean lips and I dwell in the midst 
of a people of unclean lips.” Man falls to his knees to con¬ 
fess the sins that have separated him from God, who is holy, 
that is, set apart by being whole in Himself. Before the service 
proper begins, in the Confiteor, or Confession of Sins, we 
ask for the forgiveness of sins, which, unforgiven, would make 
us unworthy to stand in the presence of the righteous God. 
Many a person may say when invited to attend church: "But 
I can’t worship God. I know I’m not standing in a right 
relation to Him.” Sins of many forms and varieties have in¬ 
tervened to separate man from God. Yet in worship one 
ventures to cast oneself on the promises of God. The ancient 
Hebrew posture of prayer, with arms outstretched toward 
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God, vividly portrays the outreach of prayer. God’s crea¬ 
ture, made anxious and uncertain in himself, needs the power 
of God’s life in his life. He asks for the healing and redirec¬ 
tion of his energies that come with God’s promise of sins for¬ 
given. So a central element of worship is repentance, a peti¬ 
tion addressed to God from a heart sorry for "all my sins and 
iniquities with which I have ever offended Thee and justly 
deserved Thy temporal and eternal punishment.” We may 
remember that it was in this sense that Luther could write 
two days before he died: "We are beggars, that is true. But 
we are beggars before God .” 

The Promise Renewed 

In the Words of Assurance we are assured that God "hath 
not dealt with us after our sins nor rewarded us according 
to our iniquities.” We are assured of reconciliation, which 
forms the basis of all our worship. Through renewal of the 
promise of God’s grace in Christ, disordered and twisted lives 
are again redirected and set right with God. We find that 
the righteousness God demands of us is the very righteous¬ 
ness He gives us. He makes men holy who in their self- 
centeredness and lack of trust would like to rely on their 
own efforts. But, again, the righteousness which God offers 
us is to be understood as His righteousness and not any work 
of our own. The question of whether this righteousness has 
truly become ours is not, therefore, to be answered by an 
appeal to our own feelings or sentiments. Such is the dialectic 
of the Christian faith that God’s Law finds him guilty even 
when he feels no guilt. God’s Gospel, on the other hand, 
declares him not guilty and righteous even when he feels 
most despicable. God’s promises are sure. Here we are deal- 
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ing with God’s certainties. All other certainties will at some 
time become highly uncertain. But this certainty is rooted in 
the power of God Himself. The resources of this power are 
boundless. Of the Gospel proclaimed here Paul was bold to 
assert: "Yet I say that if I, or an angel from heaven, were 
to preach to you any other gospel than the one you have 
heard, may he be damned!” Long ago the church had to 
assert that the certainty is not dependent on the minister’s 
own worthiness. It is not based on our personal experiences; 
if this were the case, we might well question without end 
our worthiness. Here our weaknesses are taken up by God’s 
strength, our anxieties are met by His assurance. Our grop¬ 
ing for true, real life is fulfilled in the life of His Son. There 
is a certain confidence, then, which should mark the Chris¬ 
tian in his relation with God. The peace-relationship brings 
with it the treasures of God’s grace, living off the riches of 
the divine promises. 

The Response of Praise and Thanksgiving 

In the worship of the church the Christian is brought in 
touch with the heart of reality, with One who presents Him¬ 
self in the Holy Scriptures as the personal God, who wills 
to enter into communion with men. The disposition of one 
who is faith-full before the acts of the one true God, whom 
we know in Christ, cannot but be one of adoration and thanks¬ 
giving. It is a total giving of oneself to the God who has 
created, redeemed, and sanctified him. Praise and thanks¬ 
giving, then, are an expression of faith. 

Worship, like the conquering of sin, demands a certain 
Entselbstung, an idea expressed less adequately in the hor¬ 
rible English translation "de-self-ification.” For a few mo- 
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ments in his services of worship man is freed from the con¬ 
stant obsession with his own ideas, his plans, his performance, 
his success. Most important, perhaps, is his willingness to 
give up his preoccupation with his constant material needs. 
He redirects his being and doing to the source of every good 
and perfect gift. For God does not want us to acknowledge 
Him as the Creator and Lord somewhat unconsciously and 
implicitly. He desires conscious and explicit assertion of our 
dependence on Him. First God must be adored, and only 
then, incidental to God’s adoration, will man be edified, or 
built up, in turn. Professor A. E. Taylor says in his Gilford 
Lectures: 

The great source of what is definitely religious in life is the 
vivid sense of "creatureliness” and the felt attitude of the 
creature towards its Creator, the experience of worship or 
devotion; and to adore is not the same thing as to cultivate 
moral betterment. Morality which remains morality and noth¬ 
ing more is an attitude to that which ought to be; adoration 
and religion are attitudes to that which overpoweringly and 
tremendously is. To degrade worship into a mere instrument 
of moral improvement would be to make the same sort of mis¬ 
take that is made when art is degraded into a mere vehicle 
of instruction. 1 

Much of the "new look” in American piety amounts to 
just such a tool for self-development. It has been found that 
religion may be highly useful in promoting personal adjust¬ 
ment and success. The "new look” is a skillful exploitation 
of religion rather than a genuine religious revival. No limits 
need be set, in this sort of thinking, to the powers of positive 
thinking. The goal of comfortable adjustment to one’s en¬ 
vironment can be attained by everyone. The same approach 

1 The Faith of a Moralist (London: Macmillan & Co., 1951), Series II, 
p. 270. 
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to religion is applied to the national scene. It has been ob¬ 
served that when one preserves religion, one preserves the 
nation. Christianity is assiduously cultivated in certain quar¬ 
ters as a tool for preserving the nation’s moral and spiritual 
fiber. 

Certainly one of the difficulties with those who have little 
interest in worship, with those who do not wish to sing and 
who little appreciate the ancient canticles of the church, is 
that their emphasis in worship is misplaced; they are con¬ 
cerned simply with their personal returns in worship; they 
are interested in what they, individually, are going to get out 
of it. In effect, they are waiting to see what will happen to 
their feelings. They attend church not to honor God, to give 
thanks to Him, and share their gift for building up the body 
of Christ, but very much as men did in the late medieval 
period, to gain some personal benefit or merit by their acts. 
It is not only in the services of the ''centrifugal sects” or in 
revival meetings that people are encouraged to await the ex¬ 
perience of a psychological boost that a movie or play gives 
them. The same emotional boost is preferred by the success¬ 
ful suburban churches. Like the Pietists they are looking for 
an "uplift” that will prove their tete-a-tete with God worth¬ 
while. When nothing happens, people naturally drift away 
from church and look for inspiration elsewhere, in communion 
with nature, at the lake, in the country, or with the Sunday 
paper. On the other hand, where men glorify and return 
thanks to God for His great mercy, they will gradually and 
imperceptibly be changed and edified in return. They will 
be edified by man’s noblest work, the adoration of God. They 
will be edified by the promoting of the Good News, the joy¬ 
ful proclamation of the forgiveness of sins. They will be 
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edified by the Sacraments of Baptism and Holy Communion. 
Through this common work, in which the whole body is en¬ 
gaged, they will have gained the spiritual strength with which 
to face the competition and pressures of life. Thus there is 
no rigid and final distinction either in time or in content be¬ 
tween what is sacramental and what is sacrificial in the service. 
In the sacrifice of praise offered in the Gloria in Excelsis we 
worship the God who gives these blessings which we recall 
here. In the singing of the Psalms we glorify the God who 
has Himself given the text by which we praise Him. The out¬ 
reach, which forms so definite a part in the Biblical presenta¬ 
tion of worship, has occurred. Cramped and depressed people 
will have been drawn from their isolation and self-concern. 
However, the worshiper’s own concern is described well by 
Kierkegaard. He tells of a woman who with great sacrifice 
and the expenditure of thousands of hours of labor embroi¬ 
dered paraments for the altar. When they were finally hung 
in place, no one could see or judge from the nave of the great 
church the meticulous care that had gone into her work. Yet 
God knew. The point was not that the paraments should per¬ 
form some function for the worshiper Sunday after Sunday. 
In accordance with 1 Peter 4:11, "so that God may be glorified 
in everything through Jesus Christ,” God had been worshiped. 

Churchgoers would be less apt to disparage the rendition 
of an anthem by the choir if they saw the activity of the choir 
as an element of worship rather than as a performance or 
exhibition. They would be less ready to criticize a sermon 
poorly prepared or ineptly delivered if they would see their 
Sunday worship as something more than listening to a ser¬ 
mon. Yet the blatant advertising of exotic sermon topics 
simply adds to the expectation of a sensational display. An 
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editor of the Christian Century was appalled recently when 
he studied the strange collection of pulpit topics announced 
in the Saturday paper of a Southwestern town. He had no 
special case to plead, but the riot of quasi-Christian and sub- 
Christian subjects he gathered made him somewhat indulgent 
to certain bodies — and he mentions others who observed the 
same restraint: "Not all the churches advertised the subjects 
of the next day’s sermons. The Lutherans — Evangelical, 
Missouri, and Wisconsin synods — were content to give time 
and place for worship and assured a welcome to any who 
might come.” 2 Where the sensational is exploited, one is 
witnessing the disintegration of the Biblical conception of 
worship. The offering of praise and thanksgiving is severely 
curtailed. The sacrificial elements in worship, what pastor 
and people offer to God, are restricted to the money offering; 
even here the Biblical conception of offering oneself through 
the offering of the animal or gift escapes consideration. 

For an appreciation of worship one must be firmly con¬ 
vinced that God is worthy to be praised for His own sake . 
The Old and New Testament tradition in worship teaches 
that before the Holy One, the righteous God, man is of no 
account; in humility he ascribes to God the glory and honor 
that are His due. Luther says in his Treatise on Christian 
Liberty: "This is the very highest worship of God, that we 
ascribe to Him truthfulness, righteousness, and whatever else 
ought to be ascribed to one who is trusted.” 3 Such is the wor¬ 
ship of the whole company of heaven in the Apocalypse: 

Worthy is the Lamb who was slain, to receive power and 

2 Christian Century , March 16, 1955, p. 326. 

3 Works (Holman Edition), II, 319. 
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riches and wisdom and strength and honor and glory and 
blessing! 

Then I heard the voice of everything created in heaven, 
upon earth, under the earth, and upon the sea, and all that 
are in them, saying: 

Blessing and honor and glory and power be given to Him 
who sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb, for timeless 
ages! (5:12,13) 

The praises and adoration of God’s noblest creature, man, 
are simply added to those of all created things and of the 
heavenly hosts. The most solemn and majestic of all the 
church’s canticles of praise, the Te Deum Laudamus, which 
Luther wanted to count among the creeds, begins with the 
praise and thanksgiving of redeemed mankind: "We praise 
Thee, O God. We acknowledge Thee to be the Lord.” To 
this noblest offering of God’s new creation is joined the in¬ 
audible praise of all created things: "All the earth doth wor¬ 
ship Thee, the Father Everlasting.” The Bible points to all 
created things testifying to and praising their Creator con¬ 
tinually; it is not only man who is driven to praise God when 
examining the marvels of the snowflake or the flight of the 
birds or the greatness of the Milky Way; these animate and 
inanimate objects themselves continually participate in the 
praise of their Creator. Immediately following, the invisible 
choirs of heaven closest to God’s throne are pointed to in the 
work to which they have been confirmed: "To Thee all angels 
cry aloud, the heavens and all the powers therein; To Thee 
cherubim and seraphim continually do cry; Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of Sabaoth; heaven and earth are full of the maj¬ 
esty of Thy glory.” What we do haltingly and occasionally, 
they do continually. 
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A Giving of Thanks 

We may recall how Luther closes the catalog of God’s 
blessings in his explanation of the Creed. He says: "For all 
which it is my duty to thank and praise, to serve and obey 
Him.” All liturgy is thanksgiving to God for the grace He 
has shown in His Son. So the entire Order of the Holy Com¬ 
munion was called the Eucharist, a giving of thanks, in the 
ancient church, and no name is more fitting today. At the 
institution Christ "brake” the bread only "after He had given 
thanks,” and the fact that this activity prevailed in the apos¬ 
tolic church is attested to by 1 Cor. 10:16: "The cup of bless¬ 
ing which we bless, is it not a very sharing in the blood of 
Christ? When we break the bread, do we not actually share 
in the body of Christ?” The sustained note of the Order of 
the Holy Communion is that of thanks. It is made explicit 
in the versicle that introduces the great Eucharistic Prayer, 
"Let us give thanks unto the Lord, our God.” It dominates 
the song of Simeon in the temple, the Nunc Dimittis. The 
prayer of thanksgiving introduced by the versicle "Oh, give 
thanks unto the Lord, for He is good” closes the service on 
the same note. Thanksgiving is the church’s response to each 
of the great redemptive events presented successively in her 
worship: our Lord’s Nativity, His healing ministry, the Cross, 
the Resurrection. Christ is the cause and content of the thank¬ 
fulness of the church. 

The Lutheran Confessions explicitly describe the Holy 
Eucharist as a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving; they warn 
against the notion, common at that time, that the mere per¬ 
formance of the Eucharistic ritual conferred merit upon the 
participants in the ritual. Here the church pleads before God 
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the all-sufficient sacrifice offered on the cross, by which fellow¬ 
ship with God and the brethren is possible. So every member 
of the body offers himself, and the church offers herself, to 
God in the Eucharist. On the basis of the Letter to the 
Hebrews the Apology distinguishes between the single sac¬ 
rifice offered to God, in the death of Christ, and our sacrifices 
of praise, which embrace "the preaching of the Gospel, faith, 
prayer, thanksgiving, confession, the affliction of saints, yea, all 
good works of saints” (Art. XXIV). These are not offered to 
merit the forgiveness of sins or to achieve reconciliation with 
God. Our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving, from our lips 
and our lives, is offered through Christ . He receives our 
prayers and offerings and renders them acceptable before God. 
Few of our people are aware that a real offering of ourselves, 
our souls and our bodies, does take place. Yet in the Offertory 
or General Prayer the sustained emphasis is on a Biblical con¬ 
ception of oblation, the offering of gifts humbly presented, 
bread and wine, silver and gold, one’s own life and talents, 
to the service and glory of God’s holy name. 

The Sacrifice of Joy 

When understood in this light, worship, whether this be 
the Eucharist, Matins, or Vespers, is seen as an exciting, joy¬ 
ful, and inspiring event. The gladness that characterized Old 
Testament psalmody and the Eucharistic banquet once again 
returns. Worship becomes a celebration. The congregation 
of the redeemed joins in the festive meal of celebration, just 
as the earlier Passover celebration was an occasion of great 
joy for the Jewish people. The faithful are actually given 
the "perpetual gladness” for which they pray. The note of 
joy that accompanies the assurance of sins forgiven runs, then, 
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through the entire life of the Christian. "Rejoice in the Lord 
alway; and again I say, Rejoice.” Yet one is not involved here 
simply in an emotional elevation or elation. The joyfulness 
of the liturgical action is the "holy joy” which accompanies 
the recounting of what God has done for us in Christ. 

It is remarkable how often the New Testament letters 
bring together the terms "peace” and "joy,” and how fre¬ 
quently the expressions "joy,” "gladness,” and "rejoice” occur. 
Whenever we are tempted to make of our Christian faith 
a formalistic matter, we must recall St. Paul’s admonition: 
"For the kingdom of God is not meat and drink but right¬ 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

If one has never been personally aware of this element in 
Christian worship, he should listen to one of Bach’s cantatas, 
such as his Freue dich, erloeste Schar, or better, the great Mass 
in B Minor . One cannot miss the overwhelming joy of the 
Christian in his salvation. This joy pervades Bach’s music. 
The depths are here, the anguish of the Crucifixus, but the 
prevailing theme is victory in and with Christ. Here is joy 
in the wonders of God’s creation, there a delight the master 
conveys for the gift of music. Here is joy in the redemptive 
work which Christ accomplished on the cross, there the joy 
of hope, of trust, as one looks to the end of all things. Here 
a flute or an oboe, there a delicate aria or again the full chorus, 
each expressing the thankfulness and gladness of the Chris¬ 
tian life. So the authentic note of Easter joy must pervade 
our worship as well as our lives. 

Come, ye faithful, raise the strain, 

Of triumphant gladness; 

God hath led His Israel 
Into joy from sadness. 
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11. THE WORD 
AND LITURGY 

"And so we are continually thankful that when you heard us 
preach the Word of God you accepted it, not as a mere hu¬ 
man message but as it really is, God’s Word, a power in the 
lives of you who believe ” (1 Thess. 2:13) 

We have spoken so far of calling on God, of singing the 
divine praise, of honoring the Father. Worship may be seen 
as essentially an inner movement of the soul, whereas liturgy 
implies corporate activity with certain outward manifestations. 
Liturgy is shared worship, and thus it is never something dis¬ 
tinct from worship. Where men have a liturgy, worship will 
be going on. The service of God spoken of in the New Testa¬ 
ment is understood as the praise and adoration of God with 
and through the brethren. The body of Christ is engaged in 
this together; it is not something one person does alone. Wor¬ 
ship can and does take place without corporate activity, but 
it will always receive its support and fullness through the 
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corporate activity. One’s own weaknesses and inadequacies 
are met by the diverse gifts of one’s fellow Christians. Yet 
in private prayer, too, one will not be as concerned with his 
private petitions as in recounting the acts of God in His mercy 
toward mankind, as this is done in the Eucharistic Prayer. 
In this way the Christian’s life will be conformed to the pat¬ 
tern of Christ’s life. 

Though we have emphasized the primacy of God’s action 
and gifts, we have described man’s giving himself to God in 
communal worship. We have been describing the sacrificial 
element of the service; we have not considered other central 
elements of the Common Service, the preaching of the Word 
and the celebration of the Sacrament. Someone may remind us 
that a Luther, who could emphasize the Eucharistic aspect of 
the liturgy in the magnificent "Gott sei gelobet und gebene- 
deiet” ("O Lord, we praise Thee, bless Thee, and adore 
Thee”), yet found it necessary to emphasize the instructional 
nature of the church service. Here we are confronted with 
Luther’s understanding of the service as he expressed it in 
his sermon at Torgau in 1544: "God speaks to us through 
His Word, and we speak to Him through prayer and praise.” 
We have not explored the relationship, so problematic and 
disconcerting to many, between the Bible and our traditional, 
inherited liturgical forms. 

The Power of God at Work 

The prophets of the Old Testament were fiery in their 
denunciation of feast days and sacrifices where worship was 
no longer involved. Some scholars have set up an opposition 
between a priestly and prophetic religion in the Old Testa¬ 
ment, between idolatrous sacrifice and ceremonial, on the one 
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hand, and the prophet’s call to righteousness and true religion, 
on the other. In the same way some have seen an antagonism 
between the Bible and liturgical forms. The Bible, they say, 
embodies a dynamic proclamation. It convicts all men of sin. 
So serious is this sinful condition that man’s only hope lies 
in God’s action in Christ. The Old Testament as well as the 
New embraces Law and Gospel. However, the proper work 
of the church is the proclamation of the Gospel. This Gospel 
is, according to Rom. 1:16, much more than simply an agglom¬ 
eration of words; it is the dynamic, "the very power of God 
working for the salvation of everyone who believes it.” Here 
one’s understanding of Sacred Scripture becomes decisive. 
The Bible is not simply an historical account or a literary 
masterpiece; it is the witness to Jesus Christ as the Son of 
God, and it presents the Deus loquens, the God who uses the 
Bible to speak to us today. God himself works through this 
means of His grace today just as He worked through the 
prophetic and apostolic preaching. Today again the good 
news is proclaimed by a preacher standing in obedience to 
the Word, and it is heard by a congregation that also is de¬ 
pendent on this Word. 

The everliving, ever-active God Himself is present and 
active in the proclamation. Man’s life in separation from God 
is more-a search for life than true, constructive life. By His 
Word He takes men whose lives are "careful” and centered 
in themselves, and He pushes His own life into these "dead” 
lives. Unless one has died to himself, to his own frantic effort 
at finding meaning in life, and has become "alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ,” he will be unable to be really for his 
neighbor. He will consider the proclamation powerless and 
absurd. But one who has been confronted with the living 
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Christ in His Word and is bound to Him in faith — turned 
outward now on other people — for him the Gospel is a true 
dynamis. A new life in Christ is here opened to him. 

Preserving the Fullness of the Christ Life 

But what shall we say of the conformity or even com¬ 
patibility of liturgical traditions with this proclamation? Is 
only opposition and mutual exclusion possible? The answer 
must be a decisive no! The liturgy preserves the fullness of 
our spiritual life by the riches of the past. It, too, brings us 
the good tidings of the Gospel, as one might discover by 
examining any of its versicles or prayers. If one is well in¬ 
structed in the Bible, his understanding of the liturgy will 
be immeasurably enhanced, while at the same time his knowl¬ 
edge of the liturgy should lead to an ever greater appreciation 
of the great teachings of Christianity. Liturgical forms are 
simply a means of deepening and strengthening the spiritual 
life of those who have been addressed by the Word. They, 
too, embody the assurance of the forgiveness of sins. Peter 
Brunner has written: "The entire liturgy of the Church is 
a comprehensive proclamation of the saving message of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Is this proclamation carried out in our 
midst in a manner proper to the matter involved here?” 4 
Once we recognize the dependence of the liturgy on the Bible, 
we shall be cautious in accepting any suggestion of an an¬ 
tagonism between the two. The Gospel is sung into the hearts 
of young and old alike in the ancient psalms and canticles. 
It penetrates to the depths of our unconscious drives and 


4 Der Gottesdienst an Sonn- und Feiertagen, quoted in Theologie und 
Liturgie (Kassel: Stauda-Verlag, 1952), p. 207. 
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imagery. It changes things and us in ways of which we have 
no conscious knowledge. Besides its function of bringing the 
Gospel to us in dramatic or musical form the liturgy has pre¬ 
served the comprehensive character of the kerygma, the New 
Testament term for the proclaimed message of salvation. 
On occasion sermons have become sounding boards for 
a preacher’s private penchant or for a nation’s jingoism. 
An early leader of the opposition to Hitler says of his reac¬ 
tion in such a situation, "I found myself thanking God for 
the beautiful old ritual which could not be changed and 
twisted into a Nazi formula .” 5 When certain aspects of 
the proclamation were left untouched in preaching, the 
Epistles and Gospels, introits, hymns, and prayers continued 
their constructive work of teaching. Dr. M. H. Franzmann 
has described this in a masterful way in writing on "New 
Testament and Liturgy”: 

Here the traditional liturgy renders the Church good service 
by its objective and "timeless” insistence on notes or elements 
in the kerygma which may be currently or locally or per¬ 
sonally unpopular (just as hymnody of the Church has pulled 
the Church through the homiletical horrors of theologically 
arid times and places). Thus in a time when our eschatology 
was tending often to become a "souls in heaven” eschatology 
and life everlasting was dangerously close to being equated 
with immortality of the soul, the committal service continued 
to utter the high and true poetry of 

May God the Father, who has created this body; 

May God the Son, who by His blood has redeemed 
this body together with the soul; 

May God the Holy Ghost, who by Baptism has sanc¬ 
tified this body to be His temple, 

5 Karl Hoffmann as reported by Mrs. Kressmann Taylor, Until That 
Day (New York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 1942), p. 162. 
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Keep these remains unto the day of resurrection of all 
flesh . . . 

and thus taught a better anthropology and eschatology than 
was often heard in the sermon . 6 

As the Word recounts the great events of Christ’s life, so 
the liturgy re-enacts these redemptive acts. In all of these 
God’s love is actually extended to sinful man and bestowed 
upon him. 

Proclamation in the Liturgy 

Thus one must say that the church proclaims the Gospel 
also in its liturgy. The liturgy does not simply furnish a set¬ 
ting for the sermon, but it, too, presents Christ, always elicit¬ 
ing a decision for or against Him. It does not embrace the 
character of edification or building up in the Christian life 
so explicitly as does the sermon, yet when God is glorified, 
man cannot but be edified in return. Dr. W. E. Buszin writes 
of German Lutheran thought on this subject: 

They regard liturgical worship as a normal and healthy 
type of worship practice, which redounds to the greater glory 
of God and which edifies God’s chosen generation. Experi¬ 
ence has taught them that wholesome liturgical worship, based 
on sound traditions and on an intrinsically good heritage, 
produces a type of edification which is more enduring than 
the worship practices of those who ignore and belittle the 
liturgical heritage of the church. . . . 7 

There can be no question of a real antagonism or opposition 
between Word and liturgy. There is no incompatibility here. 
The Lutheran Church which has been given the historic task 
of emphasizing ever and again the authority and power of 

6 Seminarian, January 21, 1953, p. 4. Dr. Franzmann records his in¬ 
debtedness to Dr. Jaroslav Pelikan for the illustration. 

7 "Liturgy in the Lutheran Church in Germany.” Concordia Theo¬ 
logical Monthly, March 1955, p. 205. 
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the saving Word, is also inescapably a liturgical church. It 
refuses the alternative, on the one hand, of an exclusive em¬ 
phasis on evangelistic preaching, so that the life-giving mes¬ 
sage of the Sanctus and Agnus Dei is left unheard . 8 On the 
other hand, it refuses the sacramental exclusiveness of the 
Roman Catholic Church, where the sevenfold channels of the 
sacraments have frequently left the people with a minimal 
knowledge of the Bible and debilitated preaching . 9 It has 
stood for the authority of God’s Word in all aspects of its 
ecclesiastical life. Unlike the situation in certain Protestant 
churches which have introduced liturgical practices that stand 
at variance with their theology, our use of the Common Serv¬ 
ice testifies to our oneness with the apostolic church, with the 
church of the ecumenical councils, with the undivided church 
before the Great Schism, with the Western Church. "In its 
Confessions, in its hymnody, in its liturgy, the Lutheran 
Church is the church of the sola Scriptura , no less than in its 
preaching and instruction.” 10 

A Reciprocal Action 

The liturgy and the Bible exercise a reciprocal action on 
each other. The liturgy proclaims the Word. Within these 
set forms the Biblical message sparkles and challenges hearers 
from one generation to another. But the Word also illumi¬ 
nates the liturgy. If the liturgy mirrors Scripture in present- 


8 Cf. Ilion T. Jones, A Historical Approach to Evangelical Worship 
(Abingdon Press, 1954). In addition to these elements all altars, paintings, 
etc., must be deleted for a consistently evangelical cultus. 

9 Cf. the writer’s "The Word in Roman Catholic Worship” in Liturgical 
Renaissance in the Roman Catholic Church (University of Chicago Press, 
1954). 

10 Franzmann, p. 5. 
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ing the "whole Christ,” Scripture, in the primary forms of 
lessons and exposition, is required to call forth the response 
of faith and love. Gospels and Epistles as well as the exposi¬ 
tion of Scripture by the preacher prevent liturgical forms 
from hardening into beautiful phrases or traditional formulas. 
Dynamic preaching must sensitize the congregation to the 
great themes common to both Bible and liturgy. This will be 
relevant preaching in the sense that it will cause the entire 
service to come alive; it will apply the Word to the life-situa¬ 
tion of members of this particular congregation. 
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III. THE CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP 
AND THE MODERN QUEST 
FOR COMMUNITY 

"The rery fact that we all share one bread makes us all one 
bodyr (1 Cor. 10:17) 

One of the crises through which our culture is passing is due 
to the new community. New "communities” arise with shock¬ 
ing rapidity, complete with shopping and recreation centers 
and often with a community church. New customs are 
adopted quickly in these new developments, new friendships 
are formed, new systems of organizing time and energies are 
learned. On the other hand, many sections of our older cities 
are made up of a fluid population. Apartments are occupied 
and vacated with ever-increasing speed. Our mobile popula¬ 
tion thinks nothing of moving across the country if job re¬ 
quirements or economic advantages beckon. Roots of sorts 
are put down and drawn up again with no compunction; 
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hundreds of thousands of people are cast about on the sur¬ 
face of society without roots in a past or in common con¬ 
cerns. In many respects our problems can be said to in¬ 
volve the crisis of the community. 

Community or Society? 

When a local congregation convenes for public worship, 
it intercedes at the Mercy Seat of God as a community, with 
one accord. The basis for this community is the common 
Lordship of Jesus Christ, in whom all members have been 
granted the forgiveness of sins. How sharp is the contrast 
between this and the typical subjective individualism of our 
time! The thinking of all of us has been profoundly influ¬ 
enced by the spirit of the Renaissance. We are led to empha¬ 
size self-aggrandizement and self-fulfillment; the ancient, Bib¬ 
lical conception of man living within and from a community 
is no longer operative for Western man. In a revealing study 
on the subject, Toennies, a German sociologist, has examined 
the two key concepts "community” and "society.” In a de¬ 
scription of the "society” he points to a situation vividly 
familiar to many people in our urban, rational society: 

. . . here everybody is by himself and isolated, and there 
exists a condition of tension against all others. Their spheres 
of activity and power are sharply separated, so that every¬ 
body refuses to everyone else contacts with and admittance 
to his sphere; i. e., intrusions are regarded as hostile acts. 
Such a negative attitude towards one another becomes the 
normal and always underlying relation of these power-endowed 
individuals, and it characterizes the Gesellschaft (society) in 
the condition of rest; nobody wants to grant and produce any¬ 
thing for another individual, nor will he be inclined to give 
ungrudgingly to another individual, if it be not in exchange 
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for a gift or labor equivalent that he considers at least equal 
to what he has given. 11 

Now the Christian community is identical with neither 
Toennies’ community nor society, but it should be seen how 
far removed the twenty centuries of liturgical development 
since apostolic community stand from the conclusion of 
Marcel Proust’s character in The Sweet Cheat Gone: 

The bonds that unite another person to ourself exist only 
in our mind. Memory as it grows fainter relaxes them, and 
notwithstanding the illusion by which we would fain be 
cheated and with which, out of love, friendship, politeness, 
deference, duty, we cheat other people, we exist alone. Man 
is the creature that cannot emerge from himself, that knows 
his fellows only in himself; when he asserts the contrary, he 
is lying. 

The Fellowship of Lore 

The Buddha may advise his followers to be "religious 
refuges unto ourselves, having no one else for a refuge,” and 
they may be destined to "wander lonely as a rhinoceros,” but 
in Christian worship as well as in the exercise of the universal 
priesthood of believers the faithful are "members one of an¬ 
other.” The individual does not become a "thing” in the 
cosmic mass, but in worship a new relationship has been 
established toward one’s fellow worshiper. I am bound to 
the person in the pew next to me as to one who, with me, 
stands in allegiance to the Lord of the church. This person 
ministers to my weak faith and failing life. The Christian 
Church is the fellowship of those whose righteousness is 
Christ’s, who have been "called out” from a dying, loveless 
world into the community of those who are being transformed 

H Community and Society (New York: American Book Company, 
1940), p. 74. 
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and are engaged in transforming the world through His Son. 
Their reconciliation with God means that now for the first 
time they can be reconciled and reunited with their neighbors. 
Although the bonds of agape, the New Testament self-giving 
love, may appear to be tenuous in a particular worshiping 
community, this is nevertheless a living, empirical fellowship, 
a creation of the divine Word. So the Christian never lives 
a solitary, unrelated existence; he is always strengthened, 
comforted, and encouraged by fellow members of the body. 
Fellowship is an essential element of the church. The Chris¬ 
tian does not eat the Lord’s Supper privately or in cliques, 
but as a shared meal of the fellowship (1 Cor. 11:17 If.). 
Here, too, God has "set the solitary in families.” Its dis¬ 
tinctive mark is the agape that binds the fellowship together 
into a unity. The love of Christ constrains one to serve his 
neighbor. 

The Christian community rededicating itself to God acts 
as a community vastly different from the assembly of nomads 
viewing a silvery movie screen on Saturday night. The church 
is not a club which one joins to promote moral improvement; 
it is not a benevolent society which requires only our time and 
money. In the church, one exercises the office of the universal 
priesthood in interceding for one’s neighbor; he sings the life- 
giving message of the Gospel for and to his neighbor. This 
becomes what Luther describes as a "reciprocal conversation 
and consolation of brethren by means of the Gospel.” 12 From 
the first Pentecost to the last Judgment the church is a unity, 
bound into that unity by the Holy Spirit, who calls men from 
their own bypaths to the service of the living God and their 


12 Schmalk. Art., Part HI, Art. IV. 
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neighbor’s need. Instead of resting on mutually acknowledged 
needs, as the ordinary human community does, the Christian 
fellowship rests on the distinctive basis of the common shar¬ 
ing in Christ and His Holy Spirit. We need to be reminded 
repeatedly of Luther’s remark: "Therefore they all pray, sing, 
and give thanks together. There is nothing here that one has 
or does for himself alone. But what each has belongs to the 
others too.” 13 

One finds in the praying church (ecclesia orans) the high¬ 
est form of community, since its basis is a common Lordship 
rather than kinship or locality. This fellowship with Christ 
and with the members of His body, then, distinguishes the 
church from all social and political organizations. The fel¬ 
lowship is sustained and strengthened through its periodic 
gathering around the sources of God’s grace. This is the 
force of the term "communion of saints” in the Apostles’ 
Creed. Here one confesses the communion, the sharing, or 
taking part with his fellow Christians in the holy things, the 
gifts of grace, which bind into one body. The weight of 
evidence from the early fathers points to this understanding 
of "holy things,” the neuter gender, in connection with the 
communio of the Creed, rather than to some abstract asso¬ 
ciation between individuals. 14 In the body of Christ one 
shares the Word and Sacraments and the gifts of the Spirit 
with other Christians. 

According to the understanding of the early church, 
"where Christ is, there is the Church Universal.” 15 The 

13 WA 49, 600, 19. 

14 Cf. Werner Elert, Abendmahl und Kirchengemeinschaft in der alten 
Kirche, hauptsaechlich des Ostens (Berlin: Lutherisches Verlagshaus, 1954), 
pp. 9—16. 

15 St. Ignatius, To the Smyrnaeans, 8, 2. 
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church is "the fellowship of the mystery” (Eph. 3:9), a mys¬ 
tery once hidden but now revealed in Christ. Luther never 
thought of Christ without thinking of His church. He could 
say we have been baked together with Christ into one cake . 
The Augsburg Confession says the church is the congregation 
or fellowship of saints, and "where the Gospel is rightly 
taught and the Sacraments are rightly administered,” there 
the church is called into being as a corporate reality. Thus 
the emphasis in the Lutheran teaching on the church is on 
the people called together and living from the shared means 
of grace. The terms for the church indicate this. It is "God’s 
people,” "the community of believers,” "the new Israel,” 
"Gottes Gemeinde oder Versammlung.” 

A Shared Life Is Professed 

The Confession of Sins was a communal rather than an 
individual act every Lord’s day in the ancient church. The 
communal character of the confession is still retained in the 
Eastern liturgy — in accordance with a practice still evidenced 
by the Didache (14, 1). The oldest of our liturgical prayers, 
the Lord’s Prayer, is addressed to "Our” Father. In its fifth 
petition we ask, "And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
those who trespass against us.” Cyprian said of the corporate 
character of the Lord’s Prayer: "For us it is a public and 
communal prayer, and whenever we pray, we pray not for 
an individual but for the entire people, for the entire people 
are one.” 16 It is a confession of a corporate guilt, of solidarity 
in sin. The same thing can be said of the "we” and "us” in the 
Kyrie, the Agnus Dei, or the Te Deum; we are not permitted 


18 Treatise IV, 8. 
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to isolate ourselves from the corporate community. Yet how 
often, when we hear "Let us pray,” do we not in intention 
supply simply "Let each of us pray”? How often are we not 
praying for ourselves alone? Do we still understand the 
church as "one, holy, catholic, and apostolic,” as the unity 
of all the faithful, living and dead, who have been reborn 
in Christ through all centuries? 

In the Book of Acts we are told of the church of Pente¬ 
cost: "And they continued steadfastly in the Apostles’ doc¬ 
trine and fellowship and in breaking of bread and in prayers.” 
They continued in these communal activities not for them¬ 
selves as individuals, as a pietistic, self-centered morality would 
direct them, but for the entire community. They went so far 
as to begin living on the assumption that their new faith en¬ 
tailed some sort of community of possessions. And signifi¬ 
cantly St. Luke adds that they "did eat their meat with glad¬ 
ness and singleness of heart, praising God and having favor 
with all the people.” 

The unity of the early Christian community was grounded 
in its common worship, and this worship was grounded in 
Christ’s presence in the worshiping community. Oscar Cull- 
mann describes the unity of the Eucharistic gathering and in¬ 
cidentally relates this to our own situation: 

The idea of fellowship realized through the presence of 
Christ, which is pushed far too much into the background in 
our present-day communion services, is particularly emphasized 
in the beautiful prayer in the Didache which, following Jewish 
models, runs thus: "As this broken Bread was scattered upon 
the mountains, but was brought together and became one, so 
let thy Church be gathered together from the ends of the 
earth into thy kingdom.” (9, 4) 17 


17 Early Christian Worship (Chicago: Henry Regnery, 1953), pp. 18, 19. 
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And as in all real communities, the members did not sur¬ 
render anything of their individual personalities, but through 
the fellowship of the common action of worship and through 
the gift of God’s grace all their abilities were brought to their 
highest fulfillment. So on the one hand Christianity avoids 
collectivism, the distorted form of relatedness, and on the 
other hand individualism, the distortion of individuality. Our 
times have witnessed the rise of dynamic new collectivisms in 
the form of Volk,, or nation. Insofar as they have emphasized 
a oneness in historical formation and destiny, they have been 
a good and valuable thing; their real strength lies in their 
appeal to the basic solidarity or togetherness of disparate 
groups. A common social matrix does support and mold the 
individual’s life, though hardly in the complete sense the 
ideologies affirm. To be sure, they have suppressed genuine 
freedom. They have made of man a serial number in an 
aggregate group. They have attempted to bind men together 
by mythical bonds of blood, honor, and soil. Yet their inten¬ 
tion and appeal have arisen from contemporary man’s need 
for belonging and brotherhood. 

One can only regret that the piety of many a Christian 
today concentrates strictly on himself and emphasizes his own 
religious experience or feeling. It is within Christ’s body that 
true fellowship is possible, for this fellowship is grounded in 
communion with Christ. It is Christ’s headship as described 
in Paul’s Letter to the Ephesians that constitutes the unity 
and harmony of the church. 

Incorporation Through Baptism 

The new Israel of God, reflecting the corporate character 
of old Israel, is a living organism pulsing with the life made 
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ours by Christ. Into this body, represented in all its fullness 
of saving grace by this local congregation, one is incorporated 
by Baptism. St. Paul reminds his readers, "For we were all 
baptized by the Spirit into one body, whether we were Jews, 
Gentiles, slaves or free men, and we have all had experience 
of the same Spirit” (1 Cor. 12:13). In this Sacrament of 
entrance — and as the Small Catechism describes it, of daily 
renewal — the infant or adult Christian renounces the devil 
and all his works and ways; he renounces lordship of his own 
life and dependence on his own resources. He becomes a mem¬ 
ber of Christ’s body. Faction and schism and recriminations 
are out of place within such a primary fellowship, where Paul 
can ask, "Is there more than one Christ?” (1 Cor. 1:13) 

We have become, in Baptism, members of a new humanity 
receiving its life and direction from Christ. By this incorpora¬ 
tion we are identified with His sacrificial death and resurrec¬ 
tion. What happens to Him as Head of His church and "First 
Fruits of them that sleep” occurs to us as well. His death is 
our death to the old self; His resurrection is our resurrection 
to a new life. The meaning of Baptism is captured only when 
it extends to a "new man daily coming forth and arising.” 
So St. Paul describes the new participation in God’s life: 

Have you forgotten that all of us who were baptized into 
Jesus Christ were, by that very action, sharing in His death? 

We were dead and buried with Him in Baptism, so that just 
as He was raised from the dead by that splendid revelation 
of the Father’s power, so we, too, might rise to life on a new 
plane altogether. If we have, as it were, shared His death, 
let us rise and live our new lives with Him.” (Rom. 6:3-5) 

Thus Baptism is no "mere empty sign” but the power 
of God working through His Word to effect this "washing 
of regeneration.” From this rebirth there now stems har- 
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monious working and unity. "As the human body, which 
has many parts, is a unity, and those parts, despite their mul¬ 
tiplicity, constitute one single body, so it is with the body of 
Christ.” (1 Cor. 12:12) 

The fact that the entire congregation participates in the 
administration of the Sacrament is indicated in several ways. 
Its very setting in our churches testifies to its corporate char¬ 
acter. The Church of the Augsburg Confession so placed the 
font in the church that the entire assembled congregation 
might join in the sacred act, both to receive the child and to 
intercede for its spiritual welfare. Baptisms may be in private, 
but they are never simply a private affair. Moreover, it is 
the church, through the sponsors, that now assumes respon¬ 
sibility "that this child be taught, so soon as it shall be able 
to learn, what a solemn promise you have made this day in 
its name.” If this incorporation is to continue a vital rela¬ 
tionship, then the congregation must exercise every solicitude 
that the catechetical instruction be carried out in its proper 
manner. In this way the universal priesthood is exercised 
within the fellowship; the faithful actively proclaim and de¬ 
clare the grace of God. 

The Sacrament of Holy Communion 

The Sacrament of Holy Communion, too, has this ines¬ 
capable corporate character. Our Lord’s institution of the 
Sacrament of the new covenant at the Last Supper stood out 
as the central and climactic event for the apostles. They were 
now to "do this in remembrance of Me.” And at each cele¬ 
bration the risen Christ was present in their midst as Savior 
and Lord of His church. The early Christians were united 
as members of a new humanity receiving its guidance and 
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direction from Christ, its Head. In the Lord’s Supper the 
Christ-life nourishes and sustains the members of this body. 
In the New Testament there are repeated admonitions to 
unity within the sacramental fellowship. Paul writes: 

Make it your aim to be at one in the Spirit, and you will 
inevitably be at peace with one another. You all belong to 
one body, of which there is one Spirit, just as you all experi¬ 
enced one calling to one hope. There is one Lord, one faith, 
one Baptism, one God, one Father of us all, who is the One 
over all, the One working through all, and the One living 
in all. (Eph.4:3-6) 

It would be instructive to study the sacred repasts in the 
Old and New Testaments, from Abraham’s entertaining of 
the three angels in his tent, through Joseph’s meal with his 
brothers, the meals of our Lord with sinners, with the disciples 
at Emmaus, and with many others — to see how any meal 
eaten together, but especially these sacred meals, and most 
particularly the Lord’s Supper, bind together those who par¬ 
ticipate in it. By the common eating of owe bread a single 
and true community, one body , arises. Here real fellowship 
with one another and with Christ is realized. This must be 
said in contradistinction to the individualistic sacramental 
piety of the late Middle Ages. At that time a profound 
understanding prevailed of the union of the individual Chris¬ 
tian with his Lord, but the union of the faithful with one 
another was almost completely disregarded. It was one of 
Martin Luther’s great contributions that he restored the con¬ 
ception of communion in the Eucharist; once again it was 
understood as a shared action. In his sermon of 1519 on the 
Blessed Sacrament he points to fellowship with Christ and 
all saints as one of the purposes of this sacrament: here the 
spiritual possessions of Christ and His saints are communi- 
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cated to those who receive it. 18 Such reforms as congrega¬ 
tional singing and vernacular usage both expressed and im¬ 
plemented the togetherness of the community. Luther, fol¬ 
lowing the Letter to the Ephesians, compares this unity to 
a city in which the citizen shares the honor, freedom, trade, 
protection, but also the threats and taxation, of his city. 
(Ibid.) But the original dynamic again did not survive over 
the centuries. Today the interest in one’s individual needs 
and in the work of the local congregation threatens to dis¬ 
place the strong intercessory concern for the universal church 
of the ancient litanies. 

It was because of the concern for the unity of the faith 
that the early church closed its Communion service to un¬ 
believers and insisted on "holy things for holy people.” And 
the Lutheran Church today, in maintaining the practice of 
close Communion, witnesses to the corporate character of 
Christ’s body and to the requirement that the member examine 
his life. It sees a danger in precipitately conferring the priv¬ 
ileges of fellowship upon those who are as yet unaware of 
the responsibilities of that fellowship. 

So in its assembly for common worship, in actually gather¬ 
ing about the Lord’s Table to "show forth the Lord’s death 
until He come,” the true unity of the Christian community 
is manifest. This oneness has a sacramental basis. It is the 
understanding of the church as believers gathered together 
for divine service that stands at the center of the New Testa¬ 
ment conception of the "building up” or "edification” of the 
Christian community. The Christian Church is no Platonic 
reality but a living, concrete fellowship. In Diocletian’s efforts 

is WA 2, 743. 
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at destroying this fellowship one of the main thrusts was 
directed toward their meetings for public worship. He under¬ 
stood that without their clergy, their Scriptures, and their 
worship the Christian communities could not continue. It 
was not a matter simply to be taken for granted in Diocletian’s 
day — nor is it in ours — that Christians may witness before 
God and their fellow men to their common faith. Corporate 
worship was seen to play a central role in the life of the an¬ 
cient, struggling congregations. The Christian response to 
Diocletian is observable in the assertion of the martyrs for 
Christ at Abitina, Sine Dominico non possumus , "Without 
the Lord’s service we are powerless.” 

From the fellowship established at the altar the Christian 
congregation carries its conception of community to its ex¬ 
perience of suffering, lack of faith, and despair. One min¬ 
isters as a priest to his fellow Christian in all the vicissitudes 
of his spiritual and material welfare. Each celebration of 
the Eucharist is the church’s answer to the meaninglessness 
and despair of the world as it lives under the wrath of God. 
It is a witness to her Lord’s passage from death to life. 

Today we must bend every effort to restore this com¬ 
munal approach to the church and her activities. Societies 
and organizations within the congregation all have limited 
objectives of service, fellowship, or both. As long as they con¬ 
tribute to the work of the body, one cannot question their 
usefulness. In fact, some remarkable opportunities have been 
seized or created in certain parishes to bind the congregation 
together. Interest groups have become means of keeping the 
koinonia, the fellowship, alive within the entire congregation. 
Yet the primary loyalty of each member must be to the whole 
body, as one finds this assembled in common service before 
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the altar. Here the congregation joins in prayer for its sick 
members; it intercedes for those about to enter the estate of 
holy matrimony; it offers thanks for signal blessings visited 
on new parents or the deceased. 

Finally, we must never be content merely with a correct 
doctrine of the church. For many of us the actual test of 
love for the church and for her Lord will come when some¬ 
one of another color applies for membership in our congre¬ 
gation. Will our understanding of fellowship and sharing 
spoken of earlier be broad and deep enough really to accept 
them, or will the congregation bare itself as a band of cliques 
or as a smug little social circle? Again, the social and eco¬ 
nomic status of some family may be such that they will be 
considered "not our type of people.” Will we guard our pious 
little travesty on the church in suburbia, or will we follow 
the New Testament pattern, where "there is no distinction 
between Greek and Hebrew, Jew or Gentile, foreigner or 
savage, slave or free man.” Any conception of Christian fel¬ 
lowship is hollow should it fail or refuse to reach out to other 
social, cultural, or racial groups when these are to be found 
in a community. On Biblical grounds the "openness” of the 
fellowship must be preserved whether or not there are non¬ 
whites in the community who may seek membership. Perhaps 
we may find some encouragement in the evidence that con¬ 
gregations which promote the liturgical life have produced 
some enviable examples of a cosmopolitan outreach. Certainly 
it is the praying, worshiping, sacramental, inclusive fellow¬ 
ship that presents the most convincing answer — and ulti¬ 
mately the only answer — to modern individualism. 
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IV. THE PRESENCE 
OF CHRIST 

"Christ the Power of God and the Wisdom of God” 

(1 Cor. 1:24) 

Some years ago, in an address on liturgical reforms that had 
been suggested in German Lutheran circles, Karl Holl, whose 
Reformation research has contributed richly to our under¬ 
standing of worship as well, pointed to the presence of Christ 
as the distinguishing feature of the Lutheran service. He 
stated this on evidence both as a Luther scholar and as an 
authority on the early church. The church of the apostolic 
age knew the presence of the risen Lord in Word and Sac¬ 
raments. Just as Christ appeared to His disciples on the first 
Easter "as they sat at meat,” so He appears now in the cele¬ 
bration of the Lord’s Supper. He had promised that where 
two or three are gathered together in His name, He is in the 
midst of them. Christ is present today within His congrega- 
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tion, imparting Himself, though in different ways, in both 
Word and Sacrament. He is always imparting the forgiveness 
of sins to the church He once purchased. The festive reading 
of the Gospel, accompanied by candles and incense, as Luther 
suggests in his Formula missae , presents the words and actions 
of Christ. The sermon is no work of moralizing on man’s 
part or the opportunity for a preacher to voice his own 
thoughts. In its New Testament sense it is the Word of 
Christ. St. Paul tells the Colossians: "Let Christ’s teaching 
live in your hearts, making you rich in the true wisdom. Teach 
and help one another along the right road with your psalms 
and hymns and Christian songs, singing God’s praises with 
joyful heart” (3:16). It is the dynamis of Christ that is at 
work in both the Word and the sacraments. 

The Mystery of Christ Unfolded 

As the seasons of the church year make their annual cir¬ 
cuit, the preacher has no other task than to unfold the mys- 
terium Christi, the mystery of Christ. He makes it known 
in all its splendor, with a sense of awe and wonder and with 
all its meaning for the faltering lives of Christ’s little ones. 
He dwells on the atoning work of God in Christ as the 
Epistles and Gospels testify. Beginning with the Annuncia¬ 
tion, he moves on through the Passion, the Resurrection, the 
Ascension and Pentecost, to the parousia, i. e., literally, the 
"presence,” the return of Christ for the final Judgment. The 
preacher’s own mental store may be meager, but when faith 
is added on the part of the hearer, the treasures of God’s 
grace and truth are actually bestowed. As a person he may 
be less than inspiring. Yet as a proclaimer of the mystery 
"hid for ages” he has every resource to be dynamic, stimulat- 
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ing, challenging, comforting, uplifting. In the worship of 
the church as well as in its ethics the essential New Testa¬ 
ment confession must prevail: "Jesus is Lord.” 

Worship is either an encounter with the reality of God, 
or it is some kind of attempt by man to raise himself by his 
own bootstraps. It then becomes an occasion for moralizing, 
a theatrical show, or a sort of pep rally. On the contrary, in 
the ancient church the reading of the Gospel was surrounded 
with festive splendor because here Christ addresses His faith¬ 
ful followers. As the exalted Lord of the church He today 
still exercises His prophetic function through His preachers 
and teachers. We still bear witness to His presence in the 
acclamations both before and after the Gospel. We sing: 
"Glory be to Thee, O Lord!” and "Praise be to Thee, 
O Christ!” 

Blessed Martin Luther had a remarkable grasp of the pres¬ 
ence of Christ in the Holy Scriptures, in the preached Word, 
the sacraments, and as the expected Lord of His church. He 
once said that during His life on earth Christ could be near 
very few people, but after His Ascension He could be near 
all men. Christ is, as He said, the "Mirror of God’s paternal 
heart.” If anyone would seek the Lord of all creation, he must 
look nowhere but in the man Christ . Luther went so far in 
his conversations with Zwingli as to insist that he believed 
in a "hairy God” — to this extent he insisted that God has 
made Himself available in Christ. Yet it is not enough that 
one be confronted with Christ as an external reality or as an 
historical figure. He must be Christus pro me; He must be 
my Christ: 

It makes a difference whether you say that God is present 

or whether you say that He is present for you. But He is 
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there for you, when He adds His word (to His presence) and 
binds Himself, saying: Here you shall find Me. When you 
have the word, you can grasp Him and have Him and say: 
Now I have Thee, as Thou sayest. So it is with the right 
hand of God; it is everywhere, as no one can deny; but it is 
also nowhere; therefore you cannot apprehend it anywhere 
unless it binds and confines itself for your benefit to one place. 
This happens when it moves and dwells in the humanity of 
Christ. There you will most certainly find it. Otherwise you 
must run through all creation from end to end, groping and 
fumbling about, here and there, without finding it. Although 
it is really there — it is not there for you. 19 

The Presence in the Sacrament 

Here, in the living Christ, the hidden God is revealed as 
a personal, forgiving, loving God. Within the Common Serv¬ 
ice Christ is present also in the verbum visibile . He uses an¬ 
other means to reach us with His saving benefits. As Her¬ 
mann Sasse has said: "One can forget Christ in the sermon, 
in the Lord’s Supper one cannot forget Him. ... A church 
which does not always rally around the Lord’s Supper is bound 
to become secularized. . . . Without the Lord’s Supper there 
is no church.” 20 The whole liturgy is a response, now full 
of hope or supplication, now joyful or full of thanksgiving, 
to God’s revelation in Christ. It is a remembrance of Christ, 
reliving with Him now in the Eucharistic celebration the 
events of His earthly life. So the church follows His com¬ 
mand "Do this in remembrance of Me.” The joy and thank¬ 
fulness reach their highest expression, however, when we reach 
the sacramental presence of the risen Lord. At the Lord’s 


19 Quoted in Wilhelm Pauck, The Heritage of the Reformation (Glen¬ 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1950), pp. 18, 19. 

20 Kirche und Herrenmahl, pp. 18, 47, 66. 
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Supper we have communion, koinonia , in the expressive New 
Testament term, with Him. But as Luther attempted to ex¬ 
press this in the phrase "in, with, and under,” in the Sacra¬ 
ment of the Altar we actually receive die true body and blood 
of Christ. So in the Eucharist Christ reigns as kingly Head 
over His body, the church. He has passed through suffering 
to become the King of Glory. Praise and honor are due Him 
as Conqueror of the powers of this world and as Ruler in 
majesty. Because of this kingly office the ancient basilicas 
portrayed Him enthroned in majesty, with gold and richly 
colored mosaics. 

The question of forms and their content, which inevitably 
arises in the critical theory of knowledge of modern man, is 
ultimately a Christological problem. Its theological signum 
is to be found in the incarnation of the Word. As two dis¬ 
tinct natures are united in the person of Christ, so in the 
Lord’s Supper the true body and blood of Christ are joined 
in the sacramental union with the natural bread and wine. 
And here the soul of the believer is united in faith with the 
Word; they are united in this "mystery of Christ.” What 
had belonged to Christ He gives to us. What had been ours — 
sin and corruption — He takes upon Himself. Here an actual 
exchange or communication takes place. The New Testa¬ 
ment says: "God caused Christ, who Himself knew nothing 
of sin, actually to be sin for our sakes, so that in Christ we 
might be made good with the goodness of God” (2 Cor. 5:21). 
And in order to redeem us from the Law*s condemnation, 
Christ Himself became "a curse for us when He was crucified” 
(Gal. 3:13). The sinner actually goes to trial with Christ, 
is put to death (justified) with Christ, and rises with Him 
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to newness of life. God and the sinner meet in the divine- 
human person of the Redeemer, and God and sinful man 
meet again when faith binds itself to this "unknown, untried, 
unfelt goodness.” Luther describes in his Treatise on Chris¬ 
tian Liberty this communication of the Word to the soul: "As 
the Word is, so it makes the soul, as heated iron glows like 
fire because of the union of fire with it. It is clear, then, that 
a Christian man has in his faith all that he needs, and needs 
no works to justify him. . . . Christ is full of grace, life, and 
salvation; the soul is full of sins, death, and condemnation. 
Now let faith come between them, and it shall come to pass 
that sins, death, and hell are Christ’s, and grace, life, and 
salvation are the sours.” 21 

Here we are concerned with an action of God. God is at 
work today, also in this service — however humble the circum¬ 
stances in which the celebration occurs — in bestowing on us 
the riches which are Christ’s. Here the fullness of His grace, 
the full and free remission of our sins, is granted us. The 
note of the hodie, today, runs through each celebration, as it 
rings through the Christmas feast: 

TODAY Christ is born, 

TODAY the Savior has appeared, 

TODAY the angels sing on earth, 
the archangels rejoice, 

TODAY the just exult, saying: 

Glory to God in the highest, Alleluia. 22 

God deals with man in a personal manner in the justifica¬ 
tion of the sinner, and only in this event does man rise to 
truly personal dimensions. Categories of substance introduced 

21 Works (Holman Edition), II, 318, 320. 

22 Antiphon from second vespers on Christmas Day. 
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here simply obscure the utterly personal, decisive realm of 
God’s action with man. Only from the early Middle Ages, 
constrained as it was to substitute physical and chemical ques¬ 
tions for the earlier, patent presence of the Lord, could our 
typical modern confusion on this doctrine arise. 

However, when we center attention on Christ, present 
among us in the fellowship gathering, we are led unavoidably, 
if we are to think in New Testament categories, to the expec¬ 
tation of the return of the same Jesus Christ, who entered 
once decisively into history. As the early church knew so well, 
we are members of a church in pilgrimage. Time does not 
stretch endlessly into the future, nor do we await a new cycle 
of history, when we shall relive the present events after this 
cycle has run out. It is the nature of the sacramental action 
that the past, historical event of God’s act in Jesus Christ, 
the end set to this present age, and the present celebration 
of this Eucharist coalesce into this single event. The return 
in judgment therefore is represented here and calls for urgency 
in all our praying and living. We are aware that before His 
summing up of history only a few years or days may remain. 
In each service the prayer of the apostolic church Maranatha, 
"Our Lord, come,” pervades the action. 

"Through Christ, in the Holy Ghost , to the Father ” 

However, in the repeated references of our prayers and 
praise to Christ Crucified we are likely to form a mistaken 
notion. We may inadvertently conceive a Christocentric de¬ 
votion which stands in opposition to the Trinitarian character 
of the liturgy. This danger looms as a particularly significant 
problem for Lutheran Christians. They have found it neces¬ 
sary to defend the person and work of Christ from an em- 
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phasis on the part played by man in the act of faith, on the 
one hand, and from denials of our need for Christ, on the 
other. The ancient prescription for liturgical prayer was 
Oratio semper dirigatur ad Patrem — "Prayer should always 
be directed to the Father.” 

The life of the Christian is always directed, whether in 
intercession or in praise, to the Father. So the individual life 
as well as the communal worship of the church is directed to 
the Father through Jesus Christ, in the unity of the Holy 
Ghost. Christ has revealed the Father’s heart; "The man who 
has seen Me has seen the Father.” In the mystery of Christ 
the Father is both hidden and revealed. And the Paraclete 
"calls, gathers, enlightens, and sanctifies the whole Christian 
Church on earth and keeps it with Jesus Christ in the one true 
faith.” It is the Creator Spirit who instills new life into the 
worshiping congregation; it is through His power that true 
worship is conducted — as His people live constructive Chris¬ 
tian lives. He continually calls forth His "new creation” 
through the ministry of Word and sacraments; it is the Holy 
Spirit who conforms us to Christ and shapes our will to har¬ 
monize with the will of God. So He makes Christ to be pres¬ 
ent in us, and the Son has no predilections of His own to 
fulfill but binds us in this restored faith-relationship to "Him 
that sent Me.” And now, before the Father, Christ continues 
His high-priestly mediation for all men and expecially for 
believers. He pleads His own all-sufficient acts to the exclu¬ 
sion of all man’s works of satisfaction. 
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V. PROCLAMATION 
AND SACRAMENT 


r \ . . and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the 
revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret since the 
world began” (Rom. 16 : 25 ) 

Only very occasionally do we encounter the word "proclama¬ 
tion” today. The term carries the force of an official or 
authoritative statement. We may think of the President’s 
Thanksgiving proclamation. In each case someone with power, 
whether moral, political, or military, stands behind a procla¬ 
mation, or it loses the force it claims. In this sense one can 
speak of a distinctive Christian proclamation. Our Lord 
understood His mission as the suffering Messiah to be an 
entering into the great text from Isaiah: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon Me, 

Because He anointed Me to preach good tidings to the poor. . . . 

He hath sent Me to proclaim release to the captives 

And recovering of sight to the blind, 

To set at liberty them that are bruised, 

To proclaim the acceptable year of the Lord. (Luke 4 : 18 , 19 ) 
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Preaching as a Call to Discipleship 

Here one is dealing with the proclamation of an event 
in the fullest sense. Christ had a message to proclaim, and 
He placed Himself at the center of this message. The New 
Testament has a special term for this herald’s message of 
proclamation: it is the kerygma. The kerygma centers in 
God’s redemptive work in Christ, His fulfillment of prophecy, 
the forgiveness of sins in His name. The entire New Testa¬ 
ment presents this kerygma in different nuances of ter¬ 
minology. 

This apostolic kerygma is, in its own way, embodied in the 
Common Service as well: lessons, creed, gradual, and sermon 
are also kerygma, or proclamation. As Christ uncompro¬ 
misingly placed Himself at the center of the message of the 
Kingdom — and was met with tragic misunderstanding — so 
preaching today presents Christ. It calls to discipleship, or, 
where the pastoral task does not emphasize evangelism, it 
edifies, or builds up, in Christ. Thus the pastor becomes the 
mouthpiece of the members of his particular congregation; 
through him they are busy "teaching and helping one another 
along the right road” (Col. 3:16). The entire celebrating 
congregation is engaged in this witness to and for the brethren. 

Though the force of preaching is derived from personal 
application and employs all the personal qualities of the 
preacher, the person of the preacher must not preponderate. 
The personality of the preacher, whether neutral or magnetic, 
weak or dynamic, falls into the background in the proper 
preaching and hearing of the sermon. The tradition of li¬ 
turgical preaching stands poles apart from the modern "cult 
of personality,” which in politics as well as in church life dis- 
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tracts men’s minds from actual issues. Preaching is not a mat¬ 
ter of entertaining or pleasing people, of rhetorical skill or 
imparting information; it is not the preacher’s opportunity 
to air his personal impressions or recollections; it is a serious 
call to repentance and the announcement of God’s grace. To 
be sure, God the Holy Spirit uses the hidden powers of the 
personality of His great preachers, as He uses all our gifts 
for His own purposes. The sermon presents the choice be¬ 
tween the way of death of the old man and a new life through 
Christ. The "convenient season” of Felix the Governor must 
give place to the "now” of St. Paul. 

The response one makes to this choice is not an indif¬ 
ferent matter, but is of the utmost concern to the preacher 
and to his congregation. The meaningful existence of the 
members is at stake, and the preacher has this unique oppor¬ 
tunity to arouse his hearers to a life that is alive — in refer¬ 
ence to God’s life and to their neighbors. A commitment to 
God’s plan for them, whether in trust, stewardship, or con¬ 
duct, is elicited. As such it calls for the personal involvement 
of preacher and people in what is being said. Always it re¬ 
volves about the two poles: man who is under the Law and 
attempts to live up to the demands of the Law is dead; man 
who renounces his own quest for life and lives from the foun¬ 
tains of God’s grace is alive. Something of vital importance 
is being communicated through preaching; it is the practical 
application of the Word which has been read or announced 
to the problems peculiar to this congregation. Men who are 
being driven to the utmost extremes of endurance and cour¬ 
age by what the Law demands here have the Gospel preached 
to them. 

In this "foolishness of preaching,” this proclamation of 
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the living Word, the pastor lays bare the impoverishment 
of man’s life apart from God; he shows how God becomes 
alive in people through Christ. Many churchgoers are not 
ready either to pray for or receive the supernatural gifts 
offered here. They feel that their very presence is the im¬ 
portant matter; they may be bent on hearing a few pointers 
on how to be good or on what to do to be set right with God. 
They may be gaining some vapid "spiritual comfort” in order 
to face the fast pace of life. Pious moralizing has been carried 
to such a degree that many churchgoers have no standard by 
which they may measure preaching. 

One must insist, on the contrary, that the Gospel is 
a means of grace: it proclaims and bestows the good will or 
favor of God. The sermon, as an exposition of a Biblical 
text and no mere occasion for moralizing or expressing opin¬ 
ions, is even today the very Word of the living Lord of the 
church. Through the words of men the Word of God re¬ 
sounds— judging, condemning, forgiving, strengthening, re¬ 
storing. The God-for-us is Himself present and active, 
through the working of the Spirit, in these otherwise weak 
words. St. Paul writes that this is the way he preached the 
Gospel: "The wisdom we speak of is that mysterious secret 
wisdom of God which He planned before the Creation for 
our glory today.” (1 Cor. 2:7) 

The sermon centers in the great redemptive acts of Christ’s 
life, as did the sermons of the apostles recorded in the Book 
of Acts. The emphasis is placed here on His birth, His teach¬ 
ing and healing ministry, His sacrificial death, His Resurrec¬ 
tion and Ascension. These themes appear and reappear in all 
the series of Epistles and Gospels. When the preacher con- 
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tents himself with occasional themes or concentrates on his 
own dominant interests, some aspects of the "whole Christ” 
are lacking. Liturgical preaching sees the sermon as part of 
the entire unified service on a particular Sunday. Through 
the exposition and application of these Biblical texts different 
facets of the Christ life are brought to life within the con¬ 
gregation. Thus the liturgical character of the sermon be¬ 
comes evident. Along with prayer, faith, confession, thanks- 
giving, and afflictions suffered for the Gospel’s sake, preach¬ 
ing of the Gospel is a sacrifice of the New Covenant. 

Precisely because it is a presentation of the faith of the 
church, the sermon is no lifeless or dull lecture but a procla¬ 
mation with power. Luther reiterated a basic element in the 
New Testament conception of preaching when he said that 
the preacher must be able to say of his sermon, "Haec dixit 
Dominus” "This the Lord has spoken.” 23 If he cannot say 
this, he has no business preaching. Christ is present in the 
preaching of the Word, He Himself addressing His church 
in the language of today through relating the Biblical mes¬ 
sage to the problems of this particular congregation. Preacher 
and hearers will find that Biblical situations and counsel are 
not as remote from modem problems as they may imagine. 
Sunday after Sunday the texts of the Epistle and Gospel series 
come closer to the rich variety of life than would such topics 
as might occur to the preacher himself. Particularly when, 
in keeping with a practice that has been permitted to lapse, 
worshipers read and reflect on the lections before the service, 
their relevance will become apparent. This preaching will 
involve exposition of the text, and it will also necessarily be 

23 WA 51, 517. 
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doctrinal preaching. In view of the plethora of personal 
opinions and entertaining tales emanating from pulpits today, 
there is perhaps nothing more necessary than concentration 
on the riches and variety of Biblical resources. 

The Unity of the Eucharistic Celebration 

In this sense the preached Word participates in the solemn, 
sacramental character of Epistle and Gospel readings. How 
can one escape the sacramental nature of the Word in the old 
liturgical forms? How can one deny the sacramental nature 
of great reading from Holy Scripture or truly great preach¬ 
ing? These are sacramental words, though they are an audi¬ 
ble means of grace in contrast to the visible means of the 
sacraments. Where God’s Word is preached and where it is 
heard in faith by the congregation, one can speak of a "divine 
service” just as well as when the congregation sings His praise. 

No antithesis exists between preaching and the praise of 
God. The preacher’s closing Amen voices the corporate assent 
and adoration of God for the Word proclaimed in the sermon, 
just as the psalm verse prayed by many pastors after the 
reading of the text, before the sermon is begun, expresses this. 
This psalm verse reads: "Let the words of my mouth and the 
meditation of my heart be acceptable in Thy sight, O Lord, 
my Strength and my Redeemer.” In fact, the Apology of 
the Augsburg Confession identifies preaching of the Word 
as "the greatest, most holy, most necessary, and highest” of 
all acts of worship. Paul the apostle points to no opposition 
between liturgical order and the free working of the Holy 
Spirit in preaching. He did find it necessary, however, to 
warn against enthusiasm. Both preaching and Sacrament 
served the building of the body of Christ, as Paul said: 
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"Everything should be done to make your church strong in 
the faith ” (1 Cor. 14:26) 

One of the most significant views raised in New Testa¬ 
ment scholarship is Oscar Cullmann’s thesis that every early 
Christian service was also a sacramental celebration. Baptism, 
he states, had a special significance and took place separately, 
but the breaking of bread in the sacramental meal was from 
the beginning the basis and goal of all gatherings. There 
were, he holds, not two types of service, one for prayer and 
instruction, the other for the celebration of the Sacrament. 
One may very well question, however, whether already in 
the apostolic church a basic distinction had not been intro¬ 
duced in the refusal to admit unbelievers to the sacramental 
fellowship. That professed Christians only were admitted 
to this service is indicated by such passages as Acts 20:7 and 
1 Cor. 11:17 iff. Still the ground for the division is not to be 
found in an incompatibility of the two types. Cullmann writes: 
Accordingly, it is not as though early Christianity had known 
three kinds of service, as we are in the habit of imagining, 
following the modern example: service of the Word and, 
alongside of it, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. It is rather 
so: in the early Church there are only these two celebrations 
or services — the common meal , within the framework of 
which proclamation of the Word had always a place, and 
Baptism . 24 

In relating this to our situation we may say that the Order 
of the Holy Communion, including sermon and Sacrament, 
is still the chief service of the Lutheran Church. The sacra¬ 
mental climax takes its place in intimate unity and co-ordina¬ 
tion alongside the kerygmatic climax. Both form what Luther 
called the larvae et involucra, the "masks and veils,” by which 

24 Early Christian Worship, p. 31. 
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God reaches the congregation. The sacraments are described 
by the Augsburg Confession (XIII 1, 2) as "signs and testi¬ 
monies of the will of God toward us, instituted to awaken 
and confirm faith in those who use them.” Blessed Martin 
Luther said of the sermon "Wen’s trifft, Jen’s trifft!’ It 
takes hold of a person here or there, but in the Sacrament 
one cannot escape the personal and individual outreach of 
God. We must overcome the view that sees the Holy Com¬ 
munion as an appendix added on occasion for a few people. 
The unity of the service must be restored in practice and in 
the understanding of our people. This may be approached 
on the basis of the principle found in many of the Reforma¬ 
tion orders, that a "service of the Word” is provided for in 
case there are no communicants for the celebration. 

In periods of tension and unrest, when the uncertainties 
of life drive one to the sources of divine life, the spiritual 
nourishment of the Lord’s Supper will be rightly valued. So 
during the recent church struggle in Germany. "Under the 
opposition the preaching fellowship became a prayer and sac¬ 
ramental fellowship.” 25 The Communion service quickly 
gained a significance for thousands of impoverished souls. 
The life of the church must conform to its theology, which 
is evangelical as well as sacramental. One may deprive him¬ 
self of spiritual food in the form of either Word or Sacra¬ 
ment for a time, but malnutrition will soon become evident. 
The church must ever be known as the fellowship of the faith¬ 
ful gathered about the altar. Dr. C. F. W. Walther declared: 

If Christ had instituted only the office of preaching and not 

also the office of the holy sacraments, no one could really 

Karl Ferdinand Mueller, "Die Neuordnung des Gottesdienstes in 
Theologie und Kirche,” Theologie utid Liturgie, p. 204. 
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know where the church, or congregation of believers, to which 
he ought to belong, can be found, for they also who do not 
want to believe and to whom the crucified Christ is still fool¬ 
ishness and a stumbling block hear the sermon. As therefore 
they who by the preaching of the Gospel have come to faith 
in Christ through Baptism have already gone out from the 
world and have come into the church of believers and pledged 
eternal faithfulness to Christ, so these baptized Christians 
ought again and again to appear at the altar of the Lord to 
testify that, mindful of their covenant, they have remained 
faithful disciples of the Crucified, that, accordingly, here is 
His church.™ 

Anticipating the Final Sacrament 

But each Eucharistic celebration points beyond itself to 
the final coming of Christ at the end of time. Then, as Saint 
Luke’s Gospel describes it, He will meet again with His faith¬ 
ful followers, assembled from "highways, alleys, and hedge¬ 
rows” for a heavenly banquet. Each Eucharist is already now 
a foretaste and token of the heavenly banquet at the con¬ 
summation of all things. One of our post-Communion vehi¬ 
cles, coming from St. Paul, still reminds us most vividly: "As 
often as ye eat this bread and drink this cup, ye do show the 
Lord’s death till He come.” The Kingdom, to be sure, has 
been ushered in with Christ’s first coming. We share now, 
in this Eucharist, in the life of the Kingdom. But the King¬ 
dom must grow, the struggle must continue, until its fellow¬ 
ship becomes complete in the heavenly Jerusalem, of which 
St. John speaks. Or in terms of the Letter to the Ephesians, 
the body of Christ is an eschatological fellowship. The church 
is a sojourning fellowship living in confidence and hope. The 
local congregation joins with the blessed departed of all times 

20 Brosamcn, 1897, p. 115, quoted in Pro Ecclesia Lutherana, Vol. V, 
No. 1, p. 2. 
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and places as the one body of Christ. The decisive event in 
history has occurred in the person and work of Jesus Christ, 
through whom the old age has been brought to an end. The 
preaching and the sacraments of the church always point 
back to this event. Yet the end is set to the life of the old 
man, too, in the Eucharist, for each believer arises again as 
a new man in Christ. And we anticipate here His final con¬ 
summation, the still-awaited end of this present age. 

So the prevailing note of each celebration becomes one 
of expectancy and exultation. The penitential element has 
preponderated to such a degree in our worship that for many 
of our people it has excluded the deep joy that accompanies 
the Christian hope. They must see that for those who are 
"sad and sorry” the effect of Pentecost is that their "pain will 
turn into joy” (John 16:20). The art of the early church 
returns again and again to the presence of Christ, the parousia. 
He is portrayed in the apse of many ancient basilicas as the 
Christ of the parousia, the One who, while now still present 
and active in His church in the Spirit, is expected to return 
in Judgment. His face evokes awe and the sense of one’s own 
unworthiness before the holy Lord; in His left hand He holds 
the Holy Scriptures with the inscription Ego sum via, veritas, 
et vita; His right is outstretched in teaching. So in each 
Eucharistic celebration, as one shares in Jesus’ death on the 
cross, one shares also in the final great Sacrament when 
"I drink it fresh with you in My Father’s kingdom.” (Matt. 
26:29) 
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VI. WHAT MAY WE EXPECT 
FROM THE LITURGICAL 
RENEWAL? 

cr By all means use your judgment, and hold on to whatever 
is really good ” (1 Thess. 5:21) 

Our day is witnessing a remarkable upsurge of interest in 
worship on the part of all the major denominations. It is 
somewhat disconcerting to find Methodists borrowing litanies 
from their Anglican friends or Unitarians introducing Gre¬ 
gorian chant. One might expect a liturgical movement only 
in the liturgical churches, or one might suppose these would 
have no need for a "movement.” Actually, the problems in 
each of the denominations are quite complex, and each de¬ 
nomination has its own distinctive task. Within the Roman 
Catholic Church the task involves a revitalization of forms 
already possessed, and active participation of the faithful in 
them. Anglicans, for whom many of the forms were revived 
by the Tractarian Movement, see the problem as bringing 
these forms into dynamic expression in parish practice. The 
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fullness of Calvin’s Strassburg Liturgy remains a challenge 
and critique for the Reformed tradition. For the Lutheran 
Church the first impetus must be directed toward a study of 
the historical resources of the ancient church and the Refor¬ 
mation period, and these resources must be related to the 
present situation. For the nonliturgical churches of Protes¬ 
tantism the complete freedom and formlessness of a revivalist 
tradition is, in many instances, being given the structure of 
traditional forms. The theological implications of these forms 
are often disregarded, but a liturgical catalyst of uncertain 
properties is at work. 

New Questions Raised 

Some sort of "Liturgical Movement” is alive in all the 
larger denominations. In many instances this represents ex¬ 
perimentation with imported forms and customs. Yet wher¬ 
ever forms are subjected to theological analysis, the questions 
arise: What is the church? What is the relation of the min¬ 
istry of the Word to the Sacrament? In what sense does 
Christian tradition carry authority along with Holy Scrip¬ 
ture in resolving liturgical questions? How does the Mysterien- 
theologie in Roman Catholic and Anglican circles call for 
a re-examination of the meaning of "mysterium” and "sac¬ 
rifice”? 

So certain questions on which disagreement has always 
been registered are raised again when means of worship are 
explored. We may be surprised to find answers to these ques¬ 
tions implicit in our liturgies but not apparent in our system¬ 
atic theologies. We may also be surprised to find in the 
actual worship of our divided brethren answers reminiscent 
of our own. The Liturgical Movement is no high and easy 
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path to ecumenical oneness, yet the measure of understand¬ 
ing of our fellow Christians made possible through appre¬ 
ciation of their liturgies is incalculable. Certainly a vital 
new understanding of what the church is must arise from 
the renewed interest in liturgy, the voice of the praying church. 
The answers will not be found, to be sure, simply in liturgical 
forms, but in the Biblical texts which sparkle here, in the life 
of common service reflected here, and above all, in prophetic 
and apostolic Scriptures to which one is led here. 

Tet one may ask why there seems to be such a ubiquitous 
interest in liturgical restoration. Is there something in the 
cultural situation Christian bodies face that impels them to 
give these converging answers? Let us understand, first, that 
the Liturgical Movement and liturgical experimentations are 
not an indiscriminate good. The spiritual problems of anxious 
people are not answered by introducing these people to new 
or revived litanies or suffrages. More significant, God’s grace 
in Christ does not flow through the vestments, candles, or 
incense of liturgical enthusiasts. Old forms may have fallen 
into disuse because they failed to lead to the realities they 
were to represent; their restoration may lead just as little to 
the inner realities of the Christ life. If restorations are em¬ 
barked upon because of their hoary antiquity, because the 
Roman Catholic Church with its remarkable mysticism and 
fascination has given them a de iure status, or because a ritual 
appeals to the aesthetic sense of some pastor or to an intel¬ 
lectual or cultural elite, then liturgical trends are indefensible. 
Critics who see such unfounded and impressionistic innova¬ 
tions are justified when they demur. They suspect a form 
bereft of content; they see little connection with the Gospel; 
they remain unimpressed by a concentration on the externals. 
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God Is Alive, Man Is Dead 

But one has reason to suspect a deeper and more signifi¬ 
cant reason for the renewed concern for worship and liturgical 
forms. It is because, in Nietzsche’s terms, "God is dead” for 
many of our contemporaries. He has not been killed, as 
Nietzsche said, by the will of man to know the facts, but 
He is a kind of moribund God for many in our churches. 
He is cut off from the everyday events of life or is "far away 
and long ago.” He is "dead” because He is apparently absent 
and unnecessary in our world, organized as it is as though 
God did not exist. For these people God has been pushed 
back farther and farther by a skeptical attitude, by modern 
science, and the omnicompetent state, so that He is now either 
replaced or reduced to a figurehead. Nietzsche had to murder 
God in order that man’s life might be expanded. 

Our central problem, so far as worship is concerned, lies 
in theology. Has the all-present God, who judges as well as 
sustains us, become a reality in the lives of our people? This 
is the question that should disturb us rather than the ques¬ 
tion of whether to address God as "You” instead of "Thou” 
or to use "eth” and "est” endings in the liturgy. And one 
might add, once one has dealt constructively with this mat¬ 
ter, he may be allowed a great deal of freedom in the Eng¬ 
lish he prefers. The Liturgical Movement sees the ancient 
worship forms of the church as a testimony — in act, rather 
than by the proliferation of words — to the reality of God 
in the universe. Even within the church we may be so over¬ 
whelmed by material affairs of maintenance and extension, 
fund-raising and public relations, that in desperation we are 
driven to the sources of life. The movement should be seen 
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as one aspect of the effort in recent years to meet the inroads 
of secularism in the church. It takes its place alongside, and 
in intimate co-operation with, the renewed study of the Word 
of God, of theology, and Reformation studies. Today study 
of the liturgy has become, particularly in Germany, a most 
comprehensive and basic theological endeavor. It is not, like 
a certain liturgical formalism or liberal Protestant psychology 
of worship, an escape from all theology and doctrine. 

Worship always runs the risk of becoming mechanical. 
The freshness and joy which should characterize an encounter 
with God may be found to be something stilted and forced 
instead. Yet each Eucharistic celebration should be an actual 
celebration, an experience of joy that uplifts and heartens the 
cloyed worshiper. A well-known Communion hymn is not 
simply using figurative language, but is pointing to an actual 
experience when it affirms: 

Deck thyself, my soul, with gladness, 

Leave the gloomy haunts of sadness. 

Perhaps the pastor who can convey the joyousness of the 
Gospel as proclaimed through the liturgical texts and in the 
sacraments is as rare as the preacher who can communicate 
his message to a tired congregation on Sunday morning. But 
either the corporate worship of the church will be a moving 
and challenging experience, or it will be a routine, a perform¬ 
ance that must somehow be carried out. 

From the involvement of their own personal lives and from 
a world of recurring tensions not a few people are saying 
today: "Lead us to your real and living God. We have known 
enough of what life under our own resources offers. Con¬ 
vince us of God, and we will gladly surrender ourselves to 
Him.” It requires a layman or pastor who himself has strug- 
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gled, under God's Law, with the dark night of doubt, irrele¬ 
vance, and despair and who has come out victorious to point 
the way through his proclamation of the Gospel. But the 
church has for centuries employed its public worship for just 
such a missionary approach. The basic structure of our 
Order of Holy Communion has stood for centuries in the 
liturgical churches as the supreme witness to the reality of 
God. Here God gives Himself in the sacramental elements 
of the service and man acknowledges his indebtedness to God 
in the sacrificial. This is no theatrical invention, based on 
clever psychological insights. Here man is led into the pres¬ 
ence of God, who took the initiative once in the redemptive 
work of Christ and is active here again in His means of grace. 

Suspicion of Aims? 

The charge has been brought against liturgical restorers 
that they show an almost exclusive interest in the "classic” 
liturgies, those of the ancient church or the Kirchenordnungen 
of the sixteenth century. Such an interest is shown in con¬ 
forming to ancient practice, so it is held, that the possibility 
or need for "new” forms is overlooked. There is consider¬ 
able truth in this charge. However, it presupposes that there 
actually are new forms at hand or obtainable which are more 
adequate than the old. Here the ablest authorities as well 
as the majority of our congregations would probably demur. 
For example, modern prayers tend to be prolix and at the 
same time less comprehensive than the old intercessory prayers. 
New liturgical creations lack the structure and depth of the 
ancient Eucharist. If someone can develop a better form than 
an early collect or litany, he should be encouraged to do so. 
Particularly in view of the complexity of our society, with its 
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myriads of vocations and its endless demands on our intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual resources, new liturgical forms will be 
required. If the renewal of our spiritual life is a genuine 
and dynamic reality, it must inevitably reflect the occupational 
and environmental situation of our age. The rhythm of life 
in an urban, rational society is so far removed from patterns 
of a rural, folk society that our liturgy must inevitably reflect 
these differences. While granting the necessary national, sit¬ 
uational, and linguistic requirements of the living body of the 
church, one must not forget that the liturgy is not the voice 
of so many disparate individuals but the voice of the church 
at prayer. If, as we said, the Liturgical Movement is not 
primarily interested in forms but in the reality of God, then 
it can treat such questions with a freedom born of the Gospel. 
One must avoid the kind of functionalism in worship that 
accepts something new simply because it is "contemporary” 
or phrased in language close to the people. A healthy con¬ 
servatism demands a progress in keeping with the ancient and 
traditional religious patterns. There are elements and em¬ 
phases in these patterns that are imperishable. These should 
be revived and stressed. 

Another ground for opposition to the Liturgical Move¬ 
ment is to be seen in the very manner the High Church Move¬ 
ment may be referred to in conversation. Many honest and 
otherwise sympathetic observers suspect a copying of Roman 
Catholic doctrine. Admittedly, certain extremists have intro¬ 
duced innovations they have not related to their theology. 
In some instances they have not examined the genius of Lu¬ 
theran theology as it comprehends the Real Presence of Christ 
in the Sacrament or the nature of the one, holy, catholic, and 
apostolic church. The richness and centrality of liturgical 
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forms within the Roman Catholic Church has given rise to 
a peculiar inferiority complex. The distinctive heritage of 
the Lutheran Church both from post-Reformation and pre- 
Reformation rites — catholic as this is — has in a few in¬ 
stances remained unexamined. On the other hand, what such 
copyists fail to see is that many authorities in the Roman 
Catholic Church are themselves profoundly unhappy with 
certain forms that are eagerly borrowed. The Liturgical 
Movement within the Lutheran Church does not lead to 
Rome. It will lead to the recognition that the heritage of 
Lutheranism is "catholic” in the best sense of the term. But 
no one is more aware that Rome may be sub-Christian than 
are leaders of the Liturgical Movement. The movement is 
High Church in the sense that it thinks highly of the church 
and its ministry. However, though the term may be retained 
or dropped according to its actual usefulness, there is no basis 
for associating it with "Romanizing tendencies.” Roman Cath¬ 
olic observers have seen the movement in Lutheran circles as 
an endeavor, within the limits of the Lutheran Confessions, 
to re-emphasize certain common Christian elements rather 
than as a steppingstone to the Holy See. 

Another cause for disapproval of the Liturgical Move¬ 
ment is to be seen in a suspected de-emphasis on doctrine and 
preaching. Some critics detect an escape from theological 
problems, from the task of evangelism, from the challenge 
of anti-Christian practices and problems in our society through 
a retreat to some kind of nonintellectual worship. The tan¬ 
talizing problems of the church in the world, before its polit¬ 
ical issues, its welfare work, its preaching function, are 
allegedly evaded through an exclusive concern with ancient 
liturgical forms. This criticism, however, is based on the alto- 
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gether false assumption that worship is noncognitive, or — 
a variation on this theme — that it is completely outside the 
sphere of theology. If what is said in these chapters is cor¬ 
rect, quite the opposite is true. Liturgical study requires the 
most devoted Biblical and theological responsibility. There 
can be no divorce of worship from the sermon as a function 
of worship, of the sacraments from everyday life, of the re¬ 
sponse to the proclamation represented in doctrine from the 
response embodied in the lifting up of our hearts and hands. 
Our worship links up what we believe, our doctrine, with our 
lives. Normally it is through communal Sunday worship that 
the Word of God is brought to bear on the life of the indi¬ 
vidual Christian. Here the teachings of the church touch our 
lives and our problems in an existential concern. Here doc¬ 
trine is not simply studied or discussed, but as Wilhelm 
Staehlin has stated: "In the liturgy all this is actualized. The 
truth is proclaimed, God is adored. We confess our sins be¬ 
fore God, we implore His mercy, we greet Christ entered into 
our midst, and we 'receive’ the blessing.” 27 It is with a cer¬ 
tain astonishment that pastors and laymen have recognized 
the centrality of liturgy in the confession and the life of the 
church. Within the wholeness that is required in a Christian 
understanding of life, there must be a full recognition of the 
competing demands of the Christian life and a balance be¬ 
tween these. Man is seen as sinner, but he is also understood 
as talking to the God who has addressed him in Christ, as 
participating in the response of praise and adoration, as mak¬ 
ing of his whole life a sacrifice and witness to God. Only 
thus will one do justice to the Christian doctrine of man. 

27 Um was geht es bei der liturgischen Erneuerung? (Kassel: Stauda- 
Verlag, 1950), 19. 
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The Contributions of the Movement 

Two outstanding contributions have been made by liturgi¬ 
cal scholars of the Lutheran Church here and in Germany. 
First, historical studies have broadened and deepened our 
understanding of liturgical practice, particularly of the early 
church, the Reformation period, and the period of deteriora¬ 
tion under Pietism and Rationalism. Certain of these studies 
were undertaken in the conviction that our present worship 
forms have been unjustifiably impoverished. Others represent 
the most impartial academic concerns. Neither have been 
simply antiquarian, but they have been turned to the service 
of the care of souls. For the restoration of a living liturgy 
in accordance with tradition such research is indispensable. 

Secondly, an invaluable contribution has been made by 
practical demonstrations and by educational work on a level 
most applicable to the everyday work of the pastor, organist, 
and choirmaster. At any time that a church fails to pursue 
these endeavors it is in danger of falling into forms that are 
stunted or lacerated, hardened or sacrosanct. These studies 
have shown, for example, that private confession — which is 
being restored today in many sections of Germany — was quite 
generally retained within Lutheranism until the period of 
Pietism and Rationalism. The history of our "preaching serv¬ 
ice” is seen in its relation to the earlier unity of audible and 
visible Word, to times when only "learners” left before the 
sacramental celebration. Only during the last several genera¬ 
tions has it been possible to overcome the effects of Rational¬ 
ism in the liturgical life of Lutheranism. There is an inescap¬ 
able aesthetic element in the worship forms of the church — 
unless one is to employ no words, no music, no Bible, no sacred 
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structure, and retire in complete seclusion with no resources 
of thought. Leaders of the Liturgical Movement have, within 
the breadth permitted by the Lutheran Confessions regarding 
ceremonial in the church, reminded us of the conservative 
nature of the Reformation of the sixteenth century. Few of 
our people have a keenly developed historical sense, and few 
pastors have explored the impact of Rationalism and Pietism 
on our liturgical practice. Here the service is understood as 
the occasion for teaching timeless truths. Here it is seen as 
a means of awakening or edification. But a serious distortion, 
still apparent today, has been introduced. We have lived for 
so many generations in a tide of decline that we cannot im¬ 
agine the vitality of the Hauptgottesdienst or Hoegmessa of 
the Reformation period. Even the implications for worship 
of our adaptation to the cultural and English-language scene 
have gone unexplored. The primary work is one of study and 
education rather than of proselytizing. The danger involved 
in the aesthetic pleasure of rich, beautiful, and venerable forms 
is that the personal involvement of the worshiper is lost. Do 
the Gregorian chant, vestments, and candles actually con¬ 
tribute to the spiritual edification of the worshiper, or are 
they merely an aesthetic sensation? Liturgy may become 
something vaguely sentimental or a cult of the beautiful. 
Instead of worshiping God in the "beauty of holiness,” we 
worship Him in the "holiness of beauty.” Beauty then exer¬ 
cises a demonic spell over the worshiper that blocks any real 
encounter with God. Liturgical forms no longer act as bearers 
of the holy but are viewed as holy in themselves. So the pos¬ 
sibility of entering a relationship with the holy, the source of 
man’s life and righteousness, is prevented by an idolatrous 
attachment to symbols robbed of their transparency. 
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VII. A RENEWED ART 
IN THE SERVICE 
OF WORSHIP? 

. . everything should be done to bring glory to God.” 

(1 Cor. 10:31) 

Both Bible and liturgy are, so we stated earlier, a procla¬ 
mation of man’s sin and Gods grace. They are a report on 
the most significant events in history. Christian art as well 
is not merely an artist’s concoction, his manipulation of an 
idea or sentiment; it is "news of reality,” 28 whether this be 
in the very ground plan of the structure, in the symbolism of 
stained-glass windows, or in a Gregorian chant. Something 
of inestimable importance took place with the coming of 
Jesus Christ. We now know more about the depth of man’s 
sin and the extent of God’s forgiveness. This is no ordinary 
body of information, which may or may not be communicated; 

28 Anonymous, "The Heritage of Symbolism,” Times Literary Supple¬ 
ment , London, March 13, 1943. 
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it is a proclamation with power. The arts utilized in worship, 
whether cantatas or responses, magnificent structures or Eu¬ 
charistic vessels, triptychs, or bronzework, find their source 
in, and contribute to, the promulgation of the mystery of 
Christ’s redemptive work. Each of these forms has its distinc¬ 
tive mode of addressing those to whom the mysteries are re¬ 
vealed as well as those who are without. 

Christian Art Addressing the Whole Man 

Art is a means of expression, a form of communication. 
The church might, with profit, show a far greater interest in 
the artist s contribution than its record in recent generations 
exhibits. The composer, for example, can give expression to 
the doxological and festive character of worship in a way that 
verbal symbols alone can never match. The painter or sculptor 
can suggest the relevance of the Christian message to the ex¬ 
periences of modern man in his ingenious way. On the one 
hand, his talent enables him to capture something of the spir¬ 
itual homelessness of his contemporaries. The sordidness of 
much of contemporary life will find expression here; failure 
and fears may not be denied. But in Christian art God’s 
judgment on man’s hollow piety and vaunted religiousness will 
become apparent. There will be the message, if only by way 
of suggestion or implication, of Christ’s victory over the 
demonic powers, of the Christian’s liberation from the present 
evil age, of his existence — through faith — in an altogether 
new situation. 

The church should be interested in the best contributions 
of the most creative contemporary minds. Until now the 
majority of these men and women have been given the im¬ 
pression that the church distrusts the boldness and novelty of 
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their work. Meanwhile they have looked to other sources for 
inspiration. They have discovered new and munificent gods: 
scientific achievements have blandished and advertising has 
regaled them. Yet only in the themes of Biblical events and 
in the great figures of Christian history will the painter and 
sculptor, for example, find, and be able to express, the aliena¬ 
tion, the distress, and the hard-won victory of the Christian’s 
pilgrimage today. If these sources of subject matter appear 
exhausted or too restrictive, one must insist that they are at 
once the most deeply human and the most truly universal. 
Such an open and constructive relationship to contemporary 
art means that the church will exercise her critical faculties, 
both learning from the artist something of the malaise of our 
society and speaking to him the authoritative, healing message 
of the Gospel. An interaction, or system of communication, 
must be restored between the church and the modern artist. 
The church will allow the artist the remarkable freedom of 
expression that Christian faith permits — he will not be ex¬ 
pected to teach or point up morals. The church must, at the 
same time, be prepared to give him a more respectable reward 
for his work; most musicians, artists, and architects are forced 
to derive their livelihood from commercial ventures. If the 
church were to ignore the vital artistic media offered by our 
culture — the old forms, such as painting, music, and archi¬ 
tecture, as well as the new, such as novels, movies, radio, and 
television — she would condemn herself to a marginal or 
ghettolike existence. 

So the whole man is engaged in worship. He is surrounded 
by color, both of walls and pews and changing paraments; 
his ears are filled with singing that would seem unusual in his 
other activities; tangible elements like water, bread, and wine 
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are consecrated to become bearers of grace; even incense may 
be utilized as a symbol of the ascent of prayer to God. Man 
responds in worship not only with his reason; worship is more 
than an encounter between hearers and preacher. It is the 
unity of mind, body, and soul that reaches upward in worship. 
Here the artist addresses our senses and hearts as well as our 
minds. 

The Arts as Bearers of the Proclamation 

Thus church art, art that serves the community of the 
faithful, testifies to and proclaims the victory of Christ over 
sin. Since God acted in Jesus Christ for sinful man, ecclesias¬ 
tical art centers in the historic events of His life, the Annun¬ 
ciation, the Incarnation, the Adoration of the Magi, His Bap¬ 
tism, the Crucifixion, the Easter event, the Ascension. It repre¬ 
sents under symbolic forms not moral precepts — for these 
evade truly symbolic expression — but the redemptive occur¬ 
rences, and in particular must the Easter event, which was so 
central in early Christian art and embraces the entire mystery 
of our redemption, dominate liturgical art. According to 
St. Paul it was through the occurrence of Easter that Christ 
was "declared the Son of God with power” (Rom. 1:4). 29 
These are the sources, reflected week after week in the church 
year, from which Christian art derives its impetus and subject 
matter. One is not saying thereby that all Christian art must 
convey a message; but liturgical art, art in the service of wor¬ 
ship, derives its inspiration from the events it serves to pro¬ 
claim. One has good reason to insist, then, that liturgical art 
must communicate some specific meaning to the believer, 

20 Cf. Rev. Josef A. Jungmann, "Church Art,” Worship, XXIX 
( 1955 ), 68 — 82 . 
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though artists may loudly assert the contrary regarding many 
of their productions. Liturgical art communicates rather than 
obstructs the kerygma. Architecture, sculpture, painting, para- 
ments are handmaidens to theology and worship, though they 
may not occupy so indispensable a post as music. When any 
of these handmaidens is nettled by a subsidiary role and angles 
for a position in her own right, the praise of God wavers, and 
human prowess is celebrated. The virtuoso is as out of place 
in the designing and decoration of a church or at the organ 
bench as in the pulpit. 

So the arts, too, are taken up by the kerygma, inspired 
with its purpose of "presenting Christ,” diffused with the 
dynamic of its life-giving message. The Word of God may 
convey its impact by picture, sculpture, or sound. Where 
a vital religious life is present, this life will pour itself into 
the art forms of its own period. These forms will not serve 
simply for people’s enjoyment; they will not simply express 
man’s own religious experience; they will not merely beautify 
the service; they will not be created or received in a didactic 
sense. They will convey and diffract the Word of God itself. 
In accomplishing this they will express in their own unique 
and subtle manner the joy and thanksgiving of the new crea¬ 
ture in Christ. They will evidence the artist’s freedom of 
expression at the same time that they express his authentic 
inspiration. From such sources the arts will be ennobled and 
brought to their highest expression. Such a development took 
place in church music during the Reformation period. It 
occurred in the distinctive styles of architecture developed 
under Christian auspices. A high art indicates not only that 
we think highly and greatly of God but that our religion has 
penetrated to the very depth of our beings. The aesthetic 
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element in worship, for example in linens, vestments, or 
candles, becomes no end in itself but a means of expressing 
our devotion to the Lord of the church, who is present and 
active here. On the other hand, poor art is not simply a mat¬ 
ter of bad taste but a sign of poor religion. Our hymns, sym¬ 
bolism, or literature must be such that young people can grow 
with them and through them. They will not provide an emo¬ 
tional stimulus that soon exhausts itself, but they will contain 
resources which remain durable through generations and 
through the lifetime of the individual. This criterion may 
be seen in St. Augustine’s remark rr Cibus sum grandium: 
cresce et manducabis me” ”1 am the food of strong men; 
grow up, and you shall feed on me.” 30 The food offered by 
our creative artists may be an invigorating fare: a great faith 
will express itself in searching drama, in symmetrical Com¬ 
munion ware, in challenging painting. Shoddy sacrifice and 
shoddy art have no place in Christian worship. 

New Norms Informing Art 

What many of our people deplore in so-called "modern 
art ’ is not the employment of contemporary forms of expres¬ 
sion or the use of materials with remarkable new properties. 
They will accept the qualities of structural steel and reinforced 
concrete, of imported fabrics and plastic-encased glass; they 
will agree that a vast amount of knowledge is available on 
problems of lighting and color. They are even quite ready 
to admit the principle that architecture should be functional, 
that it should be guided primarily by the worship conducted 
in the edifice, by the sacramental, instructional, and recrea- 


30 Confessions, vii, 10. 
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tional requirements. They admit the possibility that a new 
architectural style may express something in the contemporary 
mind and address it in a way that traditional styles could never 
attempt. Yet they question whether the inspiration behind 
many new edifices is the selfless desire to glorify God which 
one finds in great Gothic churches. They find that they are 
not edified in the same measure as in the old churches. Prog¬ 
ress has not been made in harmony with historic tradition; 
a radical break has occurred with the past. They may admit 
that the old structures were imitative, that they lack authentic 
inspiration, but the new designs, too, fail to direct the soul 
to God. Only in the bold and dramatic new churches of 
Germany, France, or Switzerland do they detect the profound 
religious life which animates authentic structures. Here archi¬ 
tects explored the nature and conduct of worship; they lifted 
out the central articles of faith and accentuated these by 
lighting, tower placement, or sculpture. They followed the 
Scriptural injunction to bring forth from their treasure "things 
new and old.” 

Some subtle changes have taken place in our taste since 
the days of Victorian ornament. To be sure, not everyone 
has been influenced by this in the same degree, and not all 
will concur. But a white wall, for example, by its very re¬ 
straint and unadorned simplicity is suggestive to our genera¬ 
tion of "purity” or "cleanliness.” We do not require the 
sparkle of gold or the collection of knickknacks to convey 
our values or satisfy us aesthetically. The element of negation, 
the "expectation aroused and denied,” 31 is itself a vehicle of 
meaning for the twentieth century. 

31 E. H. Combrich, "Visual Metaphors of Value in Art,” Symbols and 
Values: An Initial Study (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1954), p.262. 
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Thus one element of modem art and architecture is its 
simplicity. At times this is carried to the point of austerity. 
Decoration and ornament have given place to an interest in 
the total effect of the complete edifice. Attention has often 
been so arrested by a striking painting or statue in a church 
that the unity of impact has been disrupted and the worship 
of God itself has ceased to be the true decoration. In this 
sense art reflects the simplicity of action of the liturgical rites 
themselves. If one is concerned again with the essential fea¬ 
tures of the Christian life, the basic questions will be reflected 
in simple answers. Yet one must admit that another factor 
is that the great crafts of the stone carver and stonemason 
have given way before industrialization and prohibitive cost. 
Moreover, simplicity will lead on occasion to the conviction 
that a crass "'materialism” from the business or industrial 
world is invading our churches. Nevertheless, this cannot be 
the inevitable or universal reading of functional simplification. 

Another element is honesty. Materials must be used in 
accordance with their potentialities. They must not be camou¬ 
flaged or gilded for the sake of creating unusual effects. 
Plaster must not be heaped to cover steel framework, stone 
must not be simulated by clever painting, pillars must bear 
their traditional burdens or adorn museums. Just as God does 
not need our lies in theology, so He does not need them in 
our art. 

A final element that might be isolated is directness. One 
might point to a directness of address in the liturgical forms 
themselves. This directness reflects the economy of words 
found in the Gospels and in the ancient collects of the church. 
Modem art is opposed in principle to anything that might be 
considered gaudy, or ostentatious, or simply archaic. The 
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building must communicate its essential impact in an unam¬ 
biguous and forthright way. This does not mean that each 
churchgoer must find a new structure immediately inspiring. 
He may have many questions to raise regarding the architect’s 
solutions. Yet the character of the structure as a house of 
worship should be quite unmistakable to him. 

Today one may point to increasing and impressive evidence 
that the cleavage between religion and the arts, between the 
church and the artist, is being overcome. Yet a revival of vital, 
Christian faith will be required before a vital, Christian art 
will become generally apparent. Shall we be ready for either 
when they come? 
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VIII. THE LANGUAGE 
OF THE LITURGY 

Yet the time is coming, yes, and has already come, when 
true worshipers will worship the Father in spirit and in 
reality.” (John 4:23) 

For those who insist that any and all truth must be stated 
in discursive prose, in statements of a scientific nature — for 
these people any liturgy will be play-acting or downright 
deception. To be sure, these same people may be driven to 
the point of admitting the symbolic character, the complexity, 
and the fluidity of what appear to be the most objective terms. 
Moreover, though they may be unwilling to admit this, they 
do not shape their entire lives on the basis of their alleged 
scientific propositions. Where the attempt is made, the re¬ 
ductionist and fragmentary effect on the personality will be 
evident to no one more forcefully than to the Christian. 
A proposition in science has its function, and the Christian 
description of reality as reflected in the traditional liturgy of 
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the church has its function as well. The language employed 
by the liturgy is directed to the heart, and it addresses the 
whole man. It is directed to the sources of his will and at 
the same time introduces his intellect to the Christian perspec¬ 
tive on the framework of reality. 

A Distinctive Language for a Distinctive Message 

The Bible, too, in the Old and New Testaments, employs 
words and images which seem distant and foreign to many 
people today. But the faith conveyed through this language 
is itself so vast and dynamic that terms then in use could not 
carry the content of the new message. So new words were 
coined by the New Testament writers, and many old words 
gained vital new meaning. Should one feel that this distinc¬ 
tive language of the Bible and of Christianity’s historic wor¬ 
ship forms cannot be transmitted to a scientifically oriented, 
rational society, one may maintain that the equivalent has 
been accomplished twice before. A high Hellenistic culture 
had to be invaded by the "foolishness of the Gospel,” and 
our pagan, Germanic forebears had to accept an alien world 
view. One can neither transcend nor dispense with the unique 
language of the liturgy; one must illuminate the realities 
pointed to by the symbols. One can revitalize these forms 
and promote the quest for new, expressive liturgical forms, 
but the path of immediacy in religious experience leads to 
an un-Biblical, unevangelical belief, or it is actually indebted 
to Biblical and doctrinal sources when it professes to repu¬ 
diate them. 

Yet the common stumbling block for those who question 
liturgical worship is the mode of expression the liturgy em¬ 
ploys. Our people today are strongly and continually influ- 
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enced by the great mass media: newspapers, radio, and tele¬ 
vision. These media claim to confront their public with 
reality, and the claim is readily accepted by the millions of 
bored factory and office workers who inhabit our apartment 
buildings. Susan Langer says in her Philosophy in a New 
Key (pp. 237, 238): 

All old symbols are gone, and thousands of average lives offer 
no new materials to a creative imagination. This, rather than 
physical want, is the starvation that threatens the modern 
worker, the tyranny of the machine. The withdrawal of all 
natural means for expressing the unity of personal life is 
a major cause of the distraction, irreligion, and unrest that 
mark the proletariat of all countries. 

The liturgy, like the Bible, has a language of its own. 
Yet many people would gladly dispense with the language 
of liturgical worship and join the assembly of the nonliturgical 
churches. Such a simple action as bowing toward the altar 
at the reception of Holy Communion appears to be an almost 
intolerable compliance with custom for many people. For 
them it is as bad as lying prostrate before some oriental despot 
as a sign of abject humility. We no longer understand the 
relationship between bodily attitudes and spiritual dispositions. 
For example, when one is proud, he will throw out his chest, 
hold his head high, and walk in a manner displaying his pride. 
On the other hand, when one is humble, he will bow his head 
or "not so much as lift his eyes unto heaven.” The imposition 
of ashes on Ash Wednesday is a reminder of the transitoriness 
of life and of One who has come that we might have life. 
So before the altar, which represents Christ, one will bow as 
an expression of reverence toward Christ. The same is true 
of the meaning of other gestures, such as making the sign of 
the cross or kneeling. Even the significance of the Lord’s day, 
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Sunday, is often lost today. Every Sunday was a little Easter 
for the apostolic church, which as yet celebrated no single 
Easter feast, and each Sunday thus became a celebration of 
the Lord’s resurrection and a continuation of the Old Testa¬ 
ment day of rest. These two factors should be particularly 
important for our observance of Sunday today. 

Puritanism reacted violently against these actions and 
observances: the historic events to which they point, e. g., the 
life-giving death on the cross, were obscured, and the acts 
themselves were held to possess a sacrosanct and superstitious 
character. However, the contrast between the Lutheran and 
the Puritan principle is to be seen in Lutheranism’s insistence 
that God’s Word in the lections and preaching always sup¬ 
ports, interprets, and reinforces liturgical actions. In this to¬ 
getherness of liturgy and Scripture, of ritual symbol and 
verbal symbol, lies one of Lutheran theology’s distinctive con¬ 
tributions to the exploration of worship today. Another con¬ 
tribution is to be found in the togetherness of the objective 
gift of grace in the sacraments and the subjective appropria¬ 
tion of this gift through faith. By virtue of Christ’s institution 
the sacraments are valid and efficacious regardless of man’s 
faith; however, for them to achieve their proper end faith is 
required on the part of the user. 

Liturgical and Spiritual Decline 

Several years ago Douglas V. Steere, a Quaker, pointed 
to the high intent of early Protestantism regarding its spiritual 
life and the gradual decline or impoverishment of that 
purpose: 

Protestantism from the outset insisted that it was going 
to do away with religious specialization, to release the devo- 
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tional life of the monastery into the world, and to permeate 
the home, family, workshop, and the counters of the merchant 
shop with the spirit of devotion. It was to be a lay devotion. 
One could pray anywhere; one could confess directly to God; 
one could gather the family on their knees around the hearth; 
one could meditate on Bible verses as one shoed a horse, or 
patched a pair of trousers, or planed a door. 

There was to be no outward priestly act of the sprinkling 
of holy water on home or barn or place of business. This 
would be inwardly done by thankful hearts of the laity who 
would praise and yield afresh their hearts to God in every 
scene of their lives or activities. It would be an invisible 
sprinkling. It would be Kierkegaard’s "Knight of Faith” in 
Fear and Trembling, who threw himself upon God’s mercy 
at every instant of his life, but who so concealed the acts that 
outwardly he appeared now as a hungry butcher hurrying 
home to eat his supper or again as one who gave never 
a thought in the world to anything but material gain. 

Yet presupposed in the supreme Protestant ideal of the 
permeation of the world by this devotional life is the assump¬ 
tion that these former outward practices of devotion that the 
Protestants believed had led to such exhibitions of religious 
specialism, routinism, even to travesty and Pharisaism, should 
now be inwardly performed and these results avoided. But it 
is important to note that they were to be performed. 32 

Steere then shows that both the outward practices and their 
inner equivalents began to vanish. Certainly he does not pre¬ 
sent the entire picture so far as Lutheranism is concerned, 
but he underlines the poverty of present-day Protestant 
churches. Lutheranism has always embraced a healthy sus¬ 
picion of all outward forms robbed of their content, but 
from the outset it regarded custom and tradition in a spirit 
quite different from the Reformed. It ought not be char¬ 
acterized by the "continuous iconoclasm,” i. e., the destruction 


32 "Protestant Piety Today,” Religion in Life, XIX (1949—50), 40. 
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of religious symbols, with which the psychiatrist C. G. Jung 
has chided Protestantism. It has attempted to preserve 
a “catholic” liturgy while protesting every effort to read 
these forms literally and divorce them from their transcendent 
source. On the one hand, it has had to follow the insistence 
of Pascal that all feasts, observances, and ceremonies of Jewish 
religion had but one objective, to instill the love of God, tU 
or as Luther expressed this concern, all the commandments 
and ceremonies of God’s people were given that they might 
“fear, love, and trust in God above all things.” On the other 
hand, it has insisted on the indispensable role of the Word 
of God acting in and through the sacraments, thus maintain¬ 
ing the centrality of the means of grace in the Christian life. 
So our Lord’s insistence on the transparency of a symbol must 
be borne out when He said: “Anyone who swears by the 
temple is swearing by the temple and by Him who dwells 
in it.” (Matt. 23:21) 

Outward Appearance and Spiritual Reality 

In this sense the symbols of the liturgy point beyond them¬ 
selves to the historical events in the Bible. God was active 
in history . He laid bare His mighty arm; He has visited and 
redeemed His people. The Eucharistic celebration represents 
the saving acts of God in history. God is active in the Christ- 
mystery of this celebration, communicating His gifts to men, 
but this communication has an historical basis. In this sense 
the liturgy of the church is set apart from the pragmatism 
of the political ideologies and political ceremonies, for which 
historical sources are not really decisive. Against those in 

33 Pascal, Pcnsees, fragment 609. 
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the ancient church who made of Christ a mythical being 
St. Irenaeus had to stress that Christ truly lived, truly suffered, 
and truly rose again.* 14 

The Jews experienced the Sabbath day by its speaking to 
them of the great covenant, the giving of the Law on Mount 
Sinai. Their prophets addressed them most forcefully in 
symbolic acts, e. g., Isaiah through his barefoot protest and 
Jeremiah by his yoke. The Christian community celebrates 
the Sacrament of the new covenant instituted in the Upper 
Room on the first Maundy Thursday. The liturgy employs 
symbolic language and acts in the observance of Christmas, 
but the God, "who gave to our forefathers many different 
glimpses of the truth in the words of the prophets, has now, 
at the end of the present age, given us the truth in the Son” — 
this God has acted in the event of Christmas. So the cross is 
a symbol of an event, the central event in the work of our 
redemption. The old custom, once very common in Lutheran 
circles, of bringing a money offering to the altar or Com¬ 
munion rail at the Lord’s Supper expresses in a unique man¬ 
ner the Biblical injunction that one offer himself to God. We 
may never value liturgical forms for the emotional satisfac¬ 
tions they provide; we must grasp the inner reality they affirm 
and appropriate this in obedient faith. There are examples 
of unliturgical devotions in the concentration camps, con¬ 
sisting simply of exposition of Scripture, prayer, and a com¬ 
monly spoken Lord’s Prayer, which were true services of 
thanksgiving. They were the source of new strength through 


34 It is at this point, moreover, that our difference with the demytholo- 
gizing theologians is most apparent. With all their stress on our dying and 
rising together with Christ they cannot accept the actual resurrection of Christ, 
quite apart from anything we may think about this. 
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brotherly unity. Behind barbed wire and under the sur¬ 
veillance of hostile guards the Holy Spirit can create His 
fellowship. He can speak to Jews and '"non-Aryans” being 
marched off to early morning execution, through the symbol 
of a fish inscribed with a broom on a gravel walk. 

But our contemporaries often experience considerable dif¬ 
ficulty with liturgical worship: 

What does the altar say to us, and the ringing of the church 
bells, and the ceremonies of the services, and the architecture 
of the church building? Here liturgy opens up to us a whole 
new world, a world filled with spirit and truth, but one which 
has become for most people a world filled with out-of-date 
furniture and useless knickknacks. 35 

The liturgy does not address our intellect alone, but in symbols 
and gestures, melody and colors, it does justice to a more com¬ 
prehensive view of man. Thus it conforms to a Biblical in¬ 
terpretation of man’s "soul” as embracing the total person 
rather than some divine spark in him, too good to face cor¬ 
ruption. How far we seem from the early Lutheran settle¬ 
ments in Perry County, Missouri, and the Saginaw Valley 
in Michigan, where Easter and Christmas were celebrated 
three days in succession, where the crude appointments of 
the church belied the significance of what was happening 
there. One almost suspects that in many cases we have be¬ 
come indifferent to the redemptive events recalled in the 
liturgy, that we are much more concerned with the social pro¬ 
gram of the church than with the sources of divine life. One 
of the results is that today, when many of our congregations 

35 The Rev. Paul H. D. Lang, "Liturgical Missions,” The Second In¬ 
stitute of Liturgical Studies” (Valparaiso, Ind.: Valparaiso Univ. Press, 
1950), p. 4. 
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are financially able to glorify God also by means of the 
splendor of beauty in His house, certain new churches are 
as bare of the decorations of the plastic arts as the white¬ 
washed walls of a Presbyterian meetinghouse in Scotland. 

We are urged today to be so scientific and rational in our 
thinking and actions that we very nearly forget the language 
of symbolism. The historic, graphic symbols of the church 
have a meaning of their own, yet our typical modern man has 
grown so accustomed to separate the content from forms that 
the immediacy of their impact is lost. The ancient world did 
not make the radical distinction between outward form and 
inner content which our age is accustomed to make. For 
ancient man the world in which he lived and his own life as 
well bore the closest connection with spiritual reality. One 
must say this without in any way committing himself to the 
non-Biblical identification of the spiritual with the earthly 
world which one finds in animism. The Bible, in both the 
Old and the New Testament, but particularly in the event of 
the Incarnation and in the sacramental theology of the New 
Testament, always fails to make the radical separation be¬ 
tween the physical and spiritual realms which we find in 
Western thought of the last several centuries. The outward 
form and its inner grace or action were understood as a basic 
unity in the formative periods of liturgical development: 

The comprehensive view of the visible and invisible is hard 
to accept for an age that splits existence into a secularized 
world-view involving matter and spirit. The liturgy, however, 
lives on the view that the Holy Spirit carries out His work 
by means of corporeal forms and causes the matter signified 
thereby to be present and active in visible signs. The modern 
opposition between "pure inwardness” and "simple outward 
form is foreign to the fathers. The two great heresies of 
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modem times, spiritualism and religious individualism, block 
access to a proper understanding of tbe liturgy of the 
fathers. 30 

However, if modem man will without any prejudice, give 
the liturgy an opportunity regularly to speak to him, he will 
find its language communicating to him even today the old 
message of salvation. Bible and liturgy have actually led mil¬ 
lions of people, whether kings or peasants, scientists or men¬ 
tally defective, to the knowledge, power, and life of the living 
God. The mechanics of liturgical actions have lapsed into 
the background, and the worshiper has been led to an intimate 
relation with God Himself. Even the mien and movements 
of the officiant have so supported his words as to lead one to 
the presence of God. This becomes no "mystical” experience, 
but it is a confrontation that haunts, attracts, and binds one 
to God continually. Blessed are those for whom the liturgical 
texts, actions, vestments, and symbolism still convey their 
meaning! What our Lord said to the Twelve alone may be 
applied to them: "Unto you it is given to know the mystery 
of the kingdom of God; but unto them that are without, all 
these things are done in parables, that seeing they may see 
and not perceive, and hearing they may hear and not under¬ 
stand.” (Mark 4:11, 12) 

36 Rudolf Staehlin, "Die Geschichte des christlichen Gottcsdienstes von 
der Urkirche bis zur Gegenwart,” Leiturgia, I, 3. 
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IX. LITURGY 

AND CULTURE 

rr In Thy light shall we see light.” (Ps. 36:9) 

A great deal of interest has during recent years been shown 
in the relation between religion and culture. Historical rela¬ 
tions have been explored, theories of culture have been ex¬ 
pounded, predictions and warnings for the future have been 
liberally expended. In all this discussion little specific men¬ 
tion of the liturgy has been made. Yet can one not say that 
it is the liturgy, embodying and enfolding the Word of God, 
that is the chief means of mediation between theology and 
culture? 

This statement may appear extravagant to some people. 
They would suggest that a great many other influences, such 
as catechetics, private devotional literature, instruction in 
Scripture or ethics, have played a significant role here. Doubt¬ 
less they have. Yet through the centuries the church has lived 
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as a liturgical and sacramental fellowship. In the West, and 
even more so in the East, the worship of the church has taken 
the central place in the lives of the faithful. The amount of 
actual religious instruction in the early church or during the 
Middle Ages was minimal. The people of God, whether pas¬ 
tors, bishops, and theologians, or the peasant population, were 
tied to the church and nourished by the liturgy. The cultures 
of Western Christian countries came to enclose the perspec¬ 
tives of the church’s worship. The homily, intimately bound 
up with the liturgy, rendered the great lessons of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture fruitful for daily Christian life. A considerable number 
of these sermons have come down to us from such fathers, 
at once great theologians, liturgists, and preachers, as SS. Am¬ 
brose, Augustine, John Chrysostom, and Cyril of Jerusalem. 

Through public divine worship the great avenues of cul¬ 
tural activity have gained their significance and proper per¬ 
spective. Man’s work and leisure were hallowed when they 
were seen in the light stemming from the presence of God. 
Through the worship of God man’s knowing and doing were 
placed in a perspective of wholeness. Temporal goods and 
activities possess their value, but only when seen in their proper 
place in an order of being. Cultural activities are always in 
danger of assuming an end in and for themselves — as one 
sees in the case of the autonomous secular cultures of East 
and West today. A nineteenth-century German historian, 
Richard Rothe, carried this view to its extreme when he said 
that secular culture, under the aegis of the state, was to take 
the place of the church in the modern age. 

Against such a view we must insist that cultural life is 
a means and never an end. Although the church must identify 
herself with certain cultural factors, e. g., language, artistic 
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expression, legal forms, she must guard against identifying 
herself completely with either the means or the ends of cul¬ 
ture. We may understand a nation’s culture as the whole 
nexus of institutions and values which render life worthwhile 
and enable each nation to maintain itself in relation to the 
life of other nations. A Christian culture must be understood 
as an openness and availability of the means of a given culture 
for the furtherance of the Gospel. Such a culture will inevi¬ 
tably be vitiated by the power of sin, but the church will call 
men to the service of the Creator and Redeemer of this world. 
She must ever witness to the need for the believer’s life being 
oriented toward a transcendent reality. By its very existence 
in a society it gives this testimony; it maintains that society 
will disintegrate if left without the salt of the Gospel. Here 
is where the church’s worship plays its essential role: it calls 
men to a new life in the service of God and a life in fellow¬ 
ship with one’s neighbor. 

Contributions of the Liturgy 

Innumerable cultural factors we now take for granted were 
communicated through the liturgy in earlier days. The deep 
consciousness of the significance of history was conveyed 
through the Gospels and Epistles. Christian art was supplied 
its motifs by the liturgy, and from this center art was given 
a vital, functional role. A conception of the state as ordered 
by God and responsible to Him has rung out for nearly two 
millenniums in the prayers for those in authority. For better 
or for worse, it was a people steeped in the liturgical tradition 
that at crucial junctures of history could say, "Thy will 
be done.” 

Not only were the politically active or alert elements of 
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the population affected by these key ideas, but through the 
liturgy they were communicated to all strata of the popula¬ 
tion. Sunday after Sunday and in festival after festival the 
saving acts of Christ’s life were re-presented in the liturgy. 
It was not one’s own, individual religious feelings that were 
celebrated, as in the case of the naturalistic religions, but 
through the great hymns of the church, through lections, 
canticles, and preaching, the historic events of our redemp¬ 
tion were recounted. The arts found their first employment 
about pagan, and later, about Christian, altars, and it was in 
chapels and churches, in mosaics and Gregorian melodies, that 
they reached their noblest expression. It was the awesome cele¬ 
bration of the Christian mysteries that attracted and instructed 
our pagan forebears in the forests of Northern Europe. 
The singing of hymns and the participation in the prayers of 
the church have elevated the sodden lives of aborigines in mis¬ 
sion churches across the sea. One can sense, if only by way 
of contrast, some of the dynamic of Christian liturgical wor¬ 
ship by considering the mass meetings, the name-giving and 
youth dedication services of two great national cults. Nazi 
and Communist propagandists could do no better than imitate, 
in a weak and unimaginative fashion, the worship and cere¬ 
monies of the Christian past. Some substitutes had to be 
found in new secular rituals if they were to dispense with 
the ancient rites of Christian worship. These show a sophisti¬ 
cation, an awareness of psychological factors, and a utilitarian 
direction not found in Christian ceremonies. At the same 
time they lack the historical bases and concrete symbolism 
of the church’s worship. 

Some slight measure of the significance of liturgical forms 
in the formation of Western culture may be seen in the role 
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the language of worship has played in history. One factor 
in the decisive split between Eastern and Western Christen¬ 
dom, culminating in 1054, was the language barrier which 
had intruded itself between the Western and the great East¬ 
ern churches. Constantinople continued to insist on the Greek 
language against all claims of the Latin rite. A factor in the 
spread of the Reformation through all the North European 
countries was Lutheranism’s substitution of the vernacular 
for the Latin in the Mass. Had the Northern populace gained 
direct access to the church’s liturgical functions at an earlier 
date, the appeal of the Lutheran service, with its impressive 
singing and participation, would have been less marked. On 
the other hand a factor working against the spread of the 
Reformation into Southern Europe was the intelligibility of 
Latin liturgical texts to people speaking the Romance lan¬ 
guages. In any case far too little significance has been ascribed 
to the vitality of Luther’s vernacular Mass as this came to be 
sung by the former mute spectators and listeners. 

Major events in history are thus tied to disputes over forms 
and language of worship. To be sure, our generation does 
not take matters like the wording of the Nicene Creed or the 
language of the Mass with the same utter seriousness described 
by St. Gregory of Nyssa in the second half of the fourth 
century. Then all classes of society understood themselves 
to be involved in these questions, and they required a satis¬ 
factory answer. Bishop Gregory wrote with a measure of 
sarcasm: 

Everything is full of those who are speaking of unintelligible 
things — streets, markets, squares, crossroads. I ask how 
many oboli I have to pay. In answer they are philosophizing 
on the born or unborn. I wish to know the price of bread; 
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one answers: "The Father is greater than the Son.” I inquire 
whether my bath is ready; one says, "The Son has been made 
out of nothing.” 

Should we be inclined to smile at a certain naivete revealed 
here, we might be reminded of the tons of paper stock devoted 
in our day to the meaning of Marx’s concept of the "class¬ 
less society.” We might think of the volumes and addresses 
chanting the merits of Der Fuehrer, or we may consider the 
millions of lives offered on the altars of political passions in 
the twentieth century. In each of these cases we meet matters 
of ultimate devotion, and thus of worship, for our twentieth 
century. 

Liturgy and Unity 

Still another aspect of the relation between the liturgy 
and culture deserves attention. It is the way in which a com¬ 
mon order for public worship breaks through barriers of social, 
economic, geographic, and to a great degree, even linguistic 
differences, to form a unified community before the altar. 
Peasants coming from Germany, Greece, Italy, Poland, Ire¬ 
land, or Scandinavia have joined in Latin, or English, or in 
their native tongues at worship. They have become part of 
a new and basic community. 

To what extent can one say that it is the hymnal, both 
in its orders of service and in its well-known hymns, that 
forms the real basis for any deep understanding and com¬ 
munication between Christians of a church body? And lest 
it be thought that the hymnal exists as an obstacle in this 
area, to what extent can one make the same claim regarding 
interconfessional understanding? The World Council of 
Churches recognized the role of worship in promoting ecu¬ 
menical understanding when at Lund, in 1950, it centered 
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attention on the liturgical practices of the member bodies. 37 
A careful, or even cursory, examination of the order for the 
Eucharist in the liturgical churches of Western Christendom 
will reveal the basic structure of the Mass, which, as the Augs¬ 
burg Confession declared for Lutheranism, "is retained among 
us, and celebrated with the greatest reverence.” The medieval 
Western rite formed the basis for the Lutheran rite as this 
came to be adopted in many Lutheran lands. One can say 
that the catholicity of the Lutheran Church is affirmed when 
this pure and ancient rite is restored for our use today. 38 

So if one admits the centrality of liturgical worship in the 
lives of individual Christians and in the history of the Chris¬ 
tian churches, the relation to culture is unavoidable. Today 
the liturgy may not be so central amid the competing demands 
on our lives as in earlier centuries, but the deep imprint on 
our culture of the church at prayer is everywhere in evidence. 


37 Cf. Ways of Worship , ed. Pehr Edwall, Eric Hayman, and William 
D. Maxwell (New York: Harpers, 1951). 


38 Cf. Dr. Arthur Carl Piepkorn, "Toward a Theology of the Liturgy,” 
Seminarian, November 1954, pp. 19—21. 
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X. FROM WORSHIP 

TO ONE’S DAILY WORK 

"If ye, then, be risen with Christ, seek those things which are 
above. 33 (Col. 3:1) 

We began in the first chapter by saying that in its first sense 
worship is God’s action for the sake of man. Man’s response 
is then one of confession, praise, and thanksgiving. So the 
service is a continual twofold conversation between God and 
man, God being the Giver and man the grateful recipient. 
Something actually occurs in worship because the promises 
of God and His gifts are not empty, commemorative signs. 
They actually bestow what they promise. As the Israelites 
gave only the best they had to God in the Old Testament 
sacrifice, so our offering must embrace the giving of our 
minds and hearts. However, if Old Testament sacrifice en¬ 
tailed giving something of value, a sacrifice of time and 
energy, then what God wants of us, above all, is the continued 
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offering of this time and energy. Origen already in the ancient 
church speaks of "the whole life of the saint as one great 
unbroken prayer.” 39 We are not engaged in divine service 
(Gottesdienst) simply during the brief periods of church 
service. Worship radiates into all areas of our everyday 
activity. Each of us has a unique calling in which certain 
specific things are expected of us. This life entails "the 
obedience of faith” (Rom. 16:26). Service to one’s neighbor 
is just as indissolubly a part of divine service as preaching 
or singing a hymn, and these elements in no way exclude 
one another. The New Testament recognizes these two 
services: the service to the neighbor in the name of God 
and service directed to the glory of God. 

Changing the Pattern of Our Life 

The relationship between worship and life in this respect 
is wonderfully expressed in the ancient Easter collect in which 
we pray that "we who have celebrated the solemnities of the 
Lord’s resurrection may, by the help of Thy grace, bring forth 
the fruits thereof in our life and conversation.” The Word 
and worship alter our everyday tasks; in the Eucharist not 
only the bread and the wine but our intellectual and physical 
activities, too, are consecrated to God’s service. Where one 
has the forgiveness of sins sealed by Christ’s body and blood, 
he also has the new life Christ brings. At the same time that 
the Holy Spirit calls us by the Gospel He gives us the power 
to live a different kind of life. In the circles of our family, 
our work, our friends, we confront the grueling and ago¬ 
nizing situations demanding patience, justice, forgiveness, com- 

39 De oratione, 12, 2. 
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fort, fortitude, love. These become, then, what the New 
Testament calls "the fruits of the Spirit.” By them Christ 
is as surely preached as He is in the sermon. In the Thanks¬ 
giving after Holy Communion the congregation prays to be 
strengthened, through the salutary gift of the Sacrament, "in 
faith toward Thee and in fervent love toward one another.” 
How significant this prayer is, standing as it does as the cor¬ 
porate expression of thanksgiving after the individual s thanks 
in the great Nunc Dimittis! The source of this exultation is 
to be found only in the assurance of the forgiveness of sins, 
which permits us now to live our lives as a part of God’s new, 
or redeemed, creation. 

This may not be so far removed from something we ob¬ 
serve in everyday life. Counselors tell us that a person can 
actually love another, can will and work the good of this other 
person, only if he has first been loved himself. On the other 
hand, the person who has known only suspicion or rejection — 
from his mother or father, let us say — will be led to suspect 
and reject people in a similar pattern. The early Christian 
community had experienced the unmerited good will of God 
toward them. They had seen that Christ’s kingdom consti¬ 
tuted a transforming power in their lives. A new relation¬ 
ship was now established toward their fellow men. It is on 
God’s love as revealed in Jesus Christ that the whole quality 
of the Christian life depends. "Now I am giving you a new 
command — love one another. Just as I have loved you, you 
must love one another.” In Jesus Christ they had experienced 
God as forgiving Love. The obstinacy of their hearts now 
was broken. The load of guilt was removed, and they now 
disclaimed the quest of finding something — if ever so small — 
of their own goodness to hold up to God. Paul said, "If God 
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is for us, who can be against us?” It is Christ who makes the 
agape of the fellowship both possible and necessary: 

We see real love, not in the fact that we love God but 
that He loved us and sent His Son to make personal atone¬ 
ment for our sins. If God loved us as much as that, surely 
we, in our turn, should love one another! 

It is true that no human being has ever had a direct vision 
of God. Yet if we love one another, God does actually live 
within us, and His love grows in us toward perfection. And 
as I wrote above, the guarantee of our living in Him and His 
living in us is the share of His own Spirit which He gives 
us. (1 John 4:10-13) 

It is surprising that in some instances reception of Holy 
Communion can over a period of many years have no effect 
on a person’s attitudes toward others. We cannot — at least 
with an integral Christian faith — pray for "all sorts and 
conditions of men” and at the same time entertain our prej¬ 
udices against the Jew and Negro as though these matters 
were completely unrelated to liturgies. We cannot ignore the 
lot of the undernourished, the diseased, the hopeless, in our 
land or abroad, much though we may prefer to seal ourselves 
off with our comforts. The liturgy embodies a strong social 
interest. God is at work here changing men and women by 
means of His grace. In our prayers, litanies, and suffrages 
we again and again intercede for the spiritual and material 
welfare of our fellow men. We misunderstand the liturgy 
if we feel that it permits us to remain at ease in Zion; every 
worshiper is a priest who has a lively concern for the well¬ 
being of his fellow man. So in a night litany of intercession 
we pray: 

For all who tonight in any place stand in need of love and 
protection: 

Hear us, good Lord. 
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On those beset by temptation; 

On those who have yielded in the hour of trial; 

On those who are in mortal sin; 

On those who are given up to worldliness and have for¬ 
gotten Thee; 

On those who have never known Thee; 

And on those who in this hour are in danger of losing 
Thee forever: 

Have mercy, good Lord. 

Worship and Ones Calling 

If one takes the formed prayer of the liturgy seriously, 
he will find he cannot be the same sort of person his selfish 
interests suggest he remain. In praying with the church he 
will find his own spiritual life being deepened and his aware¬ 
ness of the needs of others growing. A proper understanding 
of the liturgy can have nothing to do with that kind of sacra- 
mentalism that confines the ministration of the church to 
a narrow, esoteric sphere, and disregards the connection be¬ 
tween Sacrament and life. Christ’s teaching was revolutionary 
in His day, and it should be revolutionary, though in no nar¬ 
row, anarchical sense, to the end of time. "Behold, I make 
all things new.” The church sensitizes its members today not 
only to the privileges of the Christian calling but also to the 
high responsibilities of that calling. After his thorough pres¬ 
entation of Christian doctrine in the first part of his Letter to 
the Romans, St. Paul makes his wonderful transition to the 
obedience of the Christian life: 

With eyes wide open to the mercies of God, I beg you, my 
brothers, as an act of intelligent worship, to give Him your 
bodies, as a living sacrifice, consecrated to Him and accept¬ 
able by Him. Don’t let the world around you squeeze you 
into its own mold, but let God remold your minds from 
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within, so that you may prove in practice that the plan of 
God for you is good, meets all His demands, and moves 
toward the goal of true maturity. (Rom. 12:1,2) 

If we take the teaching on the calling seriously, then the 
worship of God is not something we do at an appointed hour, 
in a certain kind of building, in a narrow, "spiritual” sense. 
Christ came to sanctify all of life by His sacrificial life and 
death; He came to snatch men from their own self-centered¬ 
ness, in their worship as well as in their living, and to free 
them for unselfish love of their neighbor; He came to claim 
our bodies, too, for divine service. So even the prosaic and 
commonplace tasks of life have acquired a meaning that stems 
from the Cross. God uses men in bringing the forgiveness 
of sins to wife, children, fellow worker, or employer. He 
uses men in the day-to-day callings of machinist, farmer, or 
storekeeper. We must, by the way, be careful not to permit 
a fairly recent usage of the term "vocation” to obscure its 
historic meaning in Christian literature. God does not call us 
to be a Christian businessman, teacher, or carpenter, but He 
calls us as a businessman, teacher, or carpenter. A modem 
poet, Gerald Manley Hopkins, has pointed to our oppor¬ 
tunities to praise God through the calling in some beautiful 
lines from his prose work The Principle or Foundation: 

The sun and the stars shining glorify God. They stand 
where He placed them, they move where He bids them. "The 
heavens declare the glory of God.” They glorify God, but 
they do not know it. The birds sing to Him, the thunder 
speaks of His terror, the lion is like His strength, the sea is 
like His greatness, the honey like His sweetness. They are 
something like Him, they make Him known, they tell of 
Him, they give Him glory, but they do not know they do. 
They do not know Him, they never can, they are brute things 
that only think of food or think of nothing. This, then, is 
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poor praise, faint reverence, slight service, dull glory. Never¬ 
theless what they can they always do. 

Turn then, brethren, now and give God glory. You do 
say grace at meals and thank and praise God for your daily 
bread. So far so good. But thank and praise Him now for 
everything. ... It is not only prayer that gives God glory 
but work. 

Smiting on an anvil, sawing a beam, whitewashing a wall, 
driving horses, sweeping, scouring, everything gives God some 
glory if being in His grace you do it as your duty. To go 
to Communion worthily gives God great glory, but to take 
food in thankfulness and temperance gives Him glory too. 

To lift up the hands in prayer gives God glory, but a man 
with a dungfork in his hand, a woman with a sloppail, give 
Him glory too. He is so great that all things give Him glory 
if you mean they should. So then, my brethren, live. 

Participation in Suffering and Witnessing 

However, the Christian must be prepared for the failures 
and ineffectiveness he will encounter in everyday life. There 
are dangers in attempting to relate Christian standards to 
questions of politics or economics. Each individual Christian 
is called to face the burden and responsibility of actual de¬ 
cisions from day to day. There is, then, a tortuous and cost¬ 
ing quality in the Christian life, something that Baron von 
Huegel has brought out so remarkably. Along with the public 
worship we have described, personal prayer will be required 
as well. 

Here we see that the suffering the Christian inevitably 
faces is no longer the final thing in his life. He has our Lord’s 
encouragement: "In the world ye shall have tribulation. But 
be of good cheer; I have overcome the world” (John 16:33). 
In the present popularity of matters religious he may expe¬ 
rience difficulty in preparing for tribulation or in suffering 
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for the Gospel’s sake. He may feel that such things should 
no longer be expected of our generation. We should have 
none of the "fiery ordeals” which St. Peter describes: 

And now, dear friends of mine, I beg you not to be unduly 
alarmed at the fiery ordeals which come to test your faith, as 
though this were some abnormal experience. You should be 
glad, because it means you are called to share Christ’s suffer¬ 
ings. (1 Peter 4:12,13) 

Thus our lives are reformed, through faith, to conform 
to the shape of Christ’s life. We are buried with Him in 
Baptism, we share in His sufferings, and we are raised with 
Him through faith in the working of God. We are made 
alive together with Him (Col. 2:12). Thus if we, following 
St. Paul’s advice to Timothy, take our "share of suffering as 
a good soldier of Christ Jesus” (2 Tim. 2:3), we actually par¬ 
ticipate in Christ’s suffering, death, and resurrection. What 
occurred to Him takes place in the Christian’s life. In all of 
this one’s strength is derived from the Gospel spoken to one 
another in the fellowship and from communion with Christ 
and the neighbor in Holy Communion. 

Thus the Christian does not face the anxieties and aliena¬ 
tion of life in a resolute, Stoic passivity. Here, too, the thanks¬ 
giving and celebration of Christian worship become the per¬ 
vading notes. Sorrow and joy, meaninglessness and victory, 
do not stand in continual equilibrium. In Jesus Christ, who 
Himself came as the patient, suffering Messiah, we know 
that the victory over evil and hate and despair and corruption 
has been won. St. Paul prays that the Colossians will find 
themselves "able to pass through any experience and endure 
it with courage” (1:11). In the peace and joy of Christian 
hope one must progress to the point where he can leave all 
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final questions to God. One must live from His hand and 
cast oneself on His goodness. 

Moreover, in the present wealth of our Western Christian 
countries the self-sacrificing life of holy poverty seems pecu¬ 
liarly out of place. Lavishness and extravagance are the rule 
of the day. As St. Jerome observed of his time: "In my own 
country barbarism has triumphed, and people’s household god 
is their belly. People live merely for the day. The richer you 
are, the saintlier you are held to be.” 40 Superfluous goods 
have gained an overwhelming control over our lives. Along 
with divine service before the altar, lei turgid , must come the 
willingness to offer our lives in Christ’s service, diakonia. This 
may involve the contribution of our time for the church’s 
program, our money, or both. Today we may not meet, as 
did the Good Samaritan, a "man fallen among thieves” and 
lying wounded along the road. Our organized program of 
charities may leave few unfortunates to beg our alms. Yet 
innumerable opportunities remain for acts of corporal mercy 
and for charity, both within the fellowship and beyond. 

There will be innumerable occasions for another expres¬ 
sion of sacrifice as well — that of Christian witness, martyria . 41 
"We are now Christ’s ambassadors, as though God were 
appealing direct to you through us” (2 Cor. 5:20). He has 
chosen us for His ministry of reconciliation. Whether this 
witnessing takes the form of Christian conduct, whether it 
requires a defense of Christian verities, or whether it embraces 


40 Letters , VII. 

41 A movement in Germany interested in the renewal of all areas of 
church life, the Evangelische Michaelsbruederschaft, has pointed to these three 
aspects of Christian living: leiturgia, diakonia, and martyria, as inescapable 
and complementary manifestations of the Christian life. 
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the missionary witness, it constitutes an offering of one’s self 
to God. In our society, where church membership and attend¬ 
ance are, to a considerable degree, fashionable, such witness 
may be either facilitated or impeded. We must join Saint 
Ignatius of Antioch on his way to Roman martyrdom when 
he wrote the congregation there: "I am the wheat of God, 
and am ground by the teeth of the wild beasts, that I may 
be found the pure bread of God. . . . Entreat the Lord for 
me that by these instruments I may be found a sacrifice to 
God.” 1_ To what extent could our people face the testing 
and deprivations experienced in Germany’s East zone? To 
the communal sacrifice of praise must be added the sacrifice 
of self in life. Perhaps no lesson will be harder to learn than 
this, but without this all we say and sing will be of little effect. 

42 Letters, IV, 4. 
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